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“We had a grand time at Linda's party. Imagine 
taking pictures in the living toom at ten o'clock 
at night! We can’t wait to see them!” 


Snapshots are always fun to make, fun to save, and 
fun to share. Your friends are glad you wanted pic- 
tures of them... and they're grateful for the extra 
prints you send, 

Making pictures is so easy. You simply load, aim, and 
“click.” You can attach a Flasholder to many of the 
ameras in the famous Kodak line for indoor or night 
pictures. Be sure to use Kodak Verichrome Ejlm. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture-making. You press 
the button—it does the rest! ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


Brows is it!—the exciting, low-cost 
camera that lets you shoot any- 
where, anytime—in daylight, or in 
the blackness of night! One button 
to push for both shutter and flash 
bulb. Flasholder (extra) slips off 
for daylight shooting. Bulbs 
may be a little scarce yet, 
but they're coming. 
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‘TI Dare You” 


HE other day a boy’s feet were chopped off by the three words, 

“I dare you.” Challenged by a playmate to see how long he could 
stand on the railroad tracks before an approaching train, the boy 
waited one second too long before he jumped. The price he paid 
for “taking a dare” was the loss of both feet. 


Another boy was taunted by a school bully because he had no 
money to spend with the. gang. Brooding over the taunt, the boy 
stole his father’s savings — $1,180.00 — and squandered most of it 
on presents for the gang. He was caught, but the money had already 
been wasted. 


Fifteen boys in another gang, hiding alongside a railroad track, 
threw showers of stones at passing passenger trains. Twenty-eight 
passengers were injured, cut by flying glass. Some of the victims 
suffered eye injuries from the splinters; one was seriously hurt. We 
can all readily imagine how the stoning started: a “dare,” a few 
“double-dares,” taunts for those who hesitated, and scorn for those 
who would not join in. 


Day after day the three words, “I dare you,” continue to take their 
toll. Doubtless those three words have killed or maimed thousands 
of people, caused untold property damage, and brought heartaches 
both to the “darers” and those who “took the dare.” 

Most hi-schoolers are beyond the “I dare you” age. That’s “kid 
stuff.” But some of them use other techniques to accomplish the 
same purpose: “Give her the gas, Bud. This buggy'll go faster than 
that!” Or, “Don't be a softie! This water's deep enough to dive in.” 

We all like to be liked. We hate to be killjoys. We'd rather be 
Kilroys. We want to be brave in front of the gang. Being “left out” 
seems a major tragedy, at least at the moment. 

But before you decide that you wish to be liked by a certain gang 
—or that you wish to follow its leader — be sure you will be proud 
to have them think you are brave. Be smart enough to recognize 
leaders who are worth following; then, if they aren't, be brave 
enough to rebuke them. 

There are Hitlers of all shapes and sizes. They lead gangs of 
three, ten, fifty, or even thousands—and occasionally a whole 
nation of people. All of them are alike. They depend upon “dares,” 
taunts, ridicule, and hate, to hold their positions and their power. 
To follow them leads to disaster. Their bravery is only “bravado,” 
a pretense of courage. 

The answer to their “dares” and taunts is to ignore them. Or 
better yet, laugh at them. Your laughter may make you the leader 
of a new, more worthwhile, and happier gang. But whatever hap- 
pens, the courage you show in refusing to follow an unworthy 
leader, or be influenced by “dares” or gibes, will not only strengthen 
your character, but will greatly increase your own self-respect. 


OUR COVER GIRL: Roberta Waite, secretary regular secretarial duties, she consults legal 
to Congressman Ellsworth Buck of Staten advisers on House bills Buck may intro- 
Island, N. Y., reads the Congressional Rec- duce, and greets visiting constituents. Photo 
ord as a part of her job. In addition to her by Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


HAVE YOU STARTED 


YOUR PROJECT IN 





36 CASH AWARDS 
FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP | — Junior High Schools, First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honor- 
able Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Il —High Schools offering less than 10 
hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; 
Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP IIl—High Schools offering more than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, 
$25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, write to: Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 








erast in ALUMINUM 







Hundreds of boys, out for these cash 
awards, are finding it’s fun to make 
things of aluminum . . . finding it’s easy 
to work and shape the metal into many 


useful and artistic articles. 


Ask your teacher about the Aluminum 
Projects Division of Scholastic Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 


zine and Aluminum Company of America. 


Get into this competition now! Here’s 
your opportunity to make some really 
wonderful things in the most modern of 
metals—aluminum. Learn to work with 
it now and you will be able to make good 
use of your knowledge when you are 
through school. 

Your choice of projects is practically 
unlimited because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available—and be- 
cause aluminum lends itself to every 
metalworking method. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1774 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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HEN you were in the short pants 

and pigtail gang, one of your 
favorite games was Follow the Leader. 
Do you remember what made a good 
leader in that game? The good leader 
was the kid with enough imagination 
to keep trying new stunts. He was the 
boy who kept the rest of you on your 
toes. When Billy O’Dell couldn’t think of 
anything to do but turn somersaults, 
you'd call for another leader. New ideas 
and enthusiasm were your requirements 
for “head man.” 

About ten years have passed since 
you last played Follow the Leader and 
turned a cartwheel. But the game still 
goes on and the qualifications for lead- 
ership are about the same at any age 
of life. 

To new ideas and enthusiasm let's 
add a few words out of your adult 
vocabulary — words like diplomacy and 
responsibility. And let’s mention a demo- 
cratic spirit and a level head. These 
are the qualities that go into the mak- 
ing of a head of a nation, a head of a 
national organization, of a large indus- 
trial concern, or a union, They also go 
into the making of the leaders you 
know at school. 

Let’s conduct an investigation of a 
typical high school and you'll see what 
we mean. 


Madame Chairman 


The din echoing from the school gym 
sounds like a revolution in full swing. 
And so it is. The basketball court is 
being “revolutionized” into a setting for 
the Sophomore Carnival. But, as we 
come closer, we see that this revolution 
isn’t a disorderly affair. Everyone in 
the gym knows his own job and is 
working enthusiastically. So much activ- 
ity with so little confusion is a sign that 
there’s a good leader in the house. 

Sure enough, there’s chairman Scotty 
Campbell conferring with Jim Craig 
who’s erecting the refreshment stand. 
Scotty is asking, “Jim, when you've 
finished there, could you lend us your 
brain and brawn while we rig up the 
Fortune Teller’s tent?” 

“Sure,” Jim grins. He likes helping 
a girl like Scotty. Scotty doesn’t shout 
or order. She just asks. And she makes 
you feel that your contribution is im- 
portant. Scotty’s style of asking is what 
the dictionary calls diplomacy. 

Jim Craig’s being on hand to help 
with the Carnival is all credit to Scotty’s 
tactful leadership. Jim was a shy guy; 
he’d never participated in class activi- 


FOLLOW THE LEADER! 


ties. But once when Scotty lost a spoke 
on her bike, Jim volunte@red to fix it. 
He not only fixed that one spoke, he 
spent a whole afternoon tightening all 
the spokes on her bike. Scotty saw that 
Jim was thorough and willing. She had 
a hunch he only needed to be invited 
to help with the Carnival. 

When she asked him, Jim looked 
doubtful. “Party stuff?” Jim hedged. 
“Nope, Scotty, that’s not my line.” 

“Nor mine either,” Scotty laughed. 
“But I have an uncle who once worked 
in a real Carnival and he came through 
with some good ideas. If you'll help 
me, I’m sure we can work out some of 
them, There are plenty of girls who 
can take over on the artistic side. What 





I need is someone who can wield a 
hammer and ‘put up booths.” 

On that score Jim was quick to agree. 
Working under an enthusiastic chair- 
man Jim has found out that it’s fun to 
contribute to group projects. Next time 
he won't have to be invited. 

The good leader, Scotty makes it her 
policy not to use the same students 
over and over on committees. The dic- 
tidnaries call that democracy. 

Scotty has no difficulty in getting 
people to be on her committees because 
she always gives credit where credit’s 
due. When the principal tells Scotty 
he’s never seen such a good Carnival, 
Scotty doesn’t say, “Thank you,” and 
take all the glory herself. She says, “I'll 
have to tell that to my committee. Jim 
Craig’s a real carpenter. And most of 
the new booths were Frannie Forsythe’s 
ideas.” 

That’s democracy and diplomacy. 


Who's Responsible 


A leader’s first responsibility is to see 
that the ideas of the group are carried 
out. He doesn’t use his chairmanship 













to railroad through his own pet ideas. 
When there is a dearth of ideas in his 
group, he has a fund of suggestions up 
his sleeve to keep things going. 

Upstairs in the auditorium, Pete 
Spivak is calling together a meeting of 
the Dramatic Club party committee. 
He finds that his committee has no clear 
suggestions. Pete, being a good leader, 
doesn’t say, “Well, since none of you 
has any ideas, we'll have a square 
dance.” 

Instead, Pete says, “It’s really tough 
to think of a party idea that hasn't 
been tried at Jackson High before. But 
if we dig around in our minds for clever 
themes we've heard of, I’m sure we'll 
come up with a corker. We used to have 
swell parties at our church camp last 
summer. One of the best was a square 
dance. The fellows wore dungarees, the 
gals wore pinafores, and we served cider 
and doughnuts. Decorations for that 
sort of party are easy and inexpensive.” 

By now the committee’s interest has 
perked up. Susie Folger is recailing a 
Nautical Party she attended, and Bob 
Williams suggests a Comics Costume 
Party. The discussion may wind up 
with the adoption of Pete’s square dance 
idea, but Pete hasn’t sold the crowd a 
bill of goods they didn’t want. 

Once the general outline of the party 
is agreed upon, Pete will appoint re- 
sponsible committee heads. It isn’t nec- 
essary that he assign himself any major 
jobs. He'll have his hands full checking 
up on committee chairmen and seeing 
that plans roll along smoothly. 


Looking Ahead 


As well as tact, a good leader must 
have the ability to organize plans and 
see that details are carried out. 

Skip Shieven finds himself in charge 
of selling advertising for the school 
yearbook. There’s more to his job than 
telling his gang, “O. K. boys, go sell 
ads!” Skip should work out the details 
of his campaign before he calls his 
salesmen together. He must know how 
many pages of advertising he is to sell 
and have advertising rates clearly in 
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mind. He must have a list of “prospects” 
and set up an accounting system for his 
salesmen. 

The ability to “think through” a proj- 
ect is necessary in an efficient leader. 
Once Skip has the overall picture clearly 
in mind, he'll call his sales committee 
together, making sure every member of 
the committee knows when and where 
the meeting will be. Skip will be on 
time at this meeting. And he'll be pre- 
pared to explain clearly and simply the 
procedures of selling and accounting 
which his salesmen will need to know. 


Accentuate the Positive 


If you want to be a good leader, re- 
member that the success or failure of 
your group's undertaking will fall on 
your shoulders. For this reason 
should guide your group away 


you 
from 
any questionable ideas early in your 
planning. Any scheme which will meet 
with faculty or community disapproval, 
or which will be hard to carry out with 
a limited budget, should be diplomat- 
ically discouraged by “yours truly.” 

On the other hand, when a good 
idea comes into view, remember vou're 
the man who can make it flame or 
fizzle. The best fuel is enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. One enthu- 
siastic word from the chief does more 
good than all the “no slacking” lectures 
in the world. A strong leader is de- 
pendable, efficient, tactful, and enthu- 
siastic. 


Wanted: Good Followers 


Have you ever heard this story about 
one of the large women’s colleges? 

As is customary, the college had sent 
“personality blanks” to the parents of all 
prospective freshmen. The parents were 
requested to answer certain questions 
regarding their daughters’ health, study 
habits, and abilities. Among the ques- 
tions was: Is your daughter a leader — ? 
A good follower —? 

One father calmly checked the blank 
that indicated that he thought his 
daughter was a good follower. A few 
days later he was greatly surprised to 
receive a letter from the president of 
the college. 

The president wrote: “I can’t tell you 
how happy we shall be to have your 
freshman class. You 
may be interested to know that, accord- 
ing to the parental reports on our 2,000 
freshmen, !.999 are leaders! It will be 
a great satisfaction to us to have one 
good follower.” 


daughter in our 


Good followers are just as important 
as good leaders. 

Sometimes we assume that a person 
follower. But 
if you look at the people vou know, 
youll discover there are a few leaders, 
a few more followers, and then a large 


is either a leader or a 


group of people who do nothing. Com- 
pared to the “do-nothings,” the follower 
is a leader himself. And many of the 
qualities that go into making top-notch 
leaders are required of followers. 

To see how a follower functions, let’s 
attend the tryouts for the Junior Play. 
There’s Jay Vercrouse hovering in the 
background. Jay has no ambition to be 
a “leading man.” The spotlight would 
make him uncomfortable. 

But behind the spotlight — that’s an- 
other story. Jay’s a whiz with anything 
electric. Comes the night of the Big 
Performance, Jay will be at the switch- 
board dimming lights according to the 
director's instructions. Jay wouldn't 
dream of taking the center of the stage, 
but neither would he dream of not help- 





ing to put the Junior Play across. Jay’s 
loyalty to class projects and his willing- 
ness to work are the traits of a good 
follower. 

Perhaps you prefer to be a follower, 
rather than a leader, because you figure 
a follower can work with the gang with- 
out having to take over any of the re- 
sponsibility. If that’s your notion, your 
services won't be much in demand. A 
willingness to assume responsibility is 
as necessary in followers as in leaders. 
The class president has his harids full, 
supervising plans for the play. He must 
be able to delegate the responsibility 
for actually getting things done to rg- 
liable followers. A good follower can 
do more than carry out orders. He has 
the imagination and drive to go ahead 
on his own. 

When Jay Vercrouse contracts to be 
the “light man” for the play, the presi- 
dent has a right to assume Jay will take 
over in that department. Jay’s a good 
follower because he listens carefully to 
all suggestions from the director of the 
play. He makes a list of all the equip- 
ment he needs for proper lighting. He 
sees that the necessary equipment is on 
hand and that all switches are in work- 
ing order for dress rehearsal. He memo- 
rizes his light cues as carefully as the 
actors memorize their lines. After the 
play is over, Jay can be counted on to 


see that any borrowed equipment is 
promptly returned. When Jay takes 
over, he carries through. When the play 
is a success, Jay feels a_ justifiable 
amount of pride in his contribution. 

The old saying, A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, applies well to 
group cooperation, Followers are like 
links in a chain. Even if your play has 
brilliant acting and directing, it can 
appear to be a botched-up job if your 
prop man fails you — and there is a long 
and awkward pause as the villain tries 
to drink a glass of poison that isn’t on 
the table! 

It’s easy to volunteer your contribu- 
tion when the job to be done is right in 
line with your favorite hobby. But the 
good follower doesn’t shirk or play 
hard-to-get even when the job at hand 
is far from his idea of a good time. 

Suppose when our friend Jay re- 
ported to the play director he found 
that Eddie Burke had already volun- 
teered to take care of the stage lighting. 
Instead of washing his hands of the 
whole project, Jay might offer to attend 
to the borrowing of the furniture for 
the play. If Jay’s really interested in the 
play, he'll cooperate on any committee. 

Jay may not approve of the way 
Eddie manages the lights. In such a 
case he might make helpful suggestions, 
but he shouldn’t interfere with Eddie’s 
work. A good follower does his own job 
as well as possible and doesn’t criticize 
the work of others. 


From Followers to Leaders 


We all have to be followers some- 
times. Carol Blake may find herself 
always in charge when there’s a party 
to be planned. On the other hand, plan- 
ning a Mock Election Campaign isn’t 
her line at all. When that event rolls 
around, Carol quite naturally becomes 
a follower and volunteers to paint post- 
ers undeg Ernie Bragin’s direction. 

No one person can do any job himself. 
Remember that, when you're in charge, 
and also when someone else sends out 
a call for volunteers. 

As followers, you have a good op- 
portunity to observe what makes a good 
leader. As a member of a committee 
you'll learn what qualities are needed 
in a chairman. You didn’t enjoy work- 
ing on Pat MacBride’s committee be- 
cause she was inclined to be bossy and 
her directions were never clear. But 
you'd work your head off for Steve 
Harper. He inquired frequently how 
your work was going. He was quick to 
make suggestions when you were stuck. 
And he always voiced his appreciation 
of a good job. 

Most of the leaders we know grad- 
uated out of the ranks of followers. 
Many a future leader has been born on 
a clean-up committee! 
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CONGRESSMAN'S 


Bertie confers with her boss’ legal 
adviser about a Congressional bill. 


“* AAY No. 1 job is foreseeing,” twenty- 

two-year-old Roberta Waite told 
us when we talked to her in Congress- 
man Ellsworth Buck’s Washington of- 
fice. 

Bertie, who hails from Greenville, 
Pa., has one of the most exciting secre- 
tarial jobs possible. During the year and 
a half she’s worked as Representative 
Buck’s right-hand girl, she’s learned a 
lot about what makes our Government 
tick, and she’s helped to make Buck's 
office equal efficiency plus. 

“About this foreseeing business —” we 
said as we scanned Bertie’s desk for 
a crystal ball — “are you a prophet?” 

“Not quite.” Bertie’s brown eyes 
twinkled. “I meant that my big respon- 
sibility is to foresee everything Mr. 
Buck will need in his office. | must’order 
all supplies, see that his bills are paid, 
and keep track of phone calls and ap- 
pointments. If he runs out of envelopes, 
that’s my fault. Mr. Buck often says, ‘If 
there’s ever a flood, and the office 
washes away, it’ll be your fault, Bertie. 
You should have foreseen it!’” 

“Besides foreseeing things,” Bertie 
went on, “I take dictation, both personal 
and congressional. Mr. Buck gets about 
two hundred letters a day, and he an- 
swers every one. We have a complete 
file of letters written by his constit- 
uents — voters from his home district 
in Staten Island, N. Y. 

“Whenever a constituent comes to 
see Mr. Buck, I run for the letter file. 
Then Mr. Buck quickly reviews all the 
letters written to him by that particular 


SECRETARY 


voter. It pleases the voter to have Mr. 
Buck know what he’s interested in.” 

“Do you ever talk to constituents who 
come in?” we asked. 

“Often,” Bertie said. “If I can answer 
their questions, I don’t bother my boss. 
If they need to see him, I ask their 
names and introduce them to Mr. Buck.” 

“What sort of things do constituents 
ask of congressmen?” we wondered. 

“Some just come in to say hello. 
Others want help in getting a job. Only 
a few constituents come to talk about 
actual legislation. Most of those who 
come to talk about legislation are rep- 
resentatives of big organizations — ‘pres- 
sure groups.’ When the OPA was under 
discussion, many ‘pressure group’ rep- 
resentatives visited us. But rarely would 
the average housewife come in to ex- 
press her views. That would have 
meant more to a legislator. 

“The same thing is true of letters,” 
Bertie said. “We'd rather have one per- 
sonal, handwritten letter than a thou- 
sand of those mimeographed opinions 
circulated by some committee.” 

“You must be an authority on every- 
thing that goes on inside Washington.” 

“Hardly,” Bertie smiled. “I try to 
keep up.as best I can. Almost every day 
I have an opportunity to talk with peo- 
ple I read about in the news. I also 
learn a lot from attending congressional 
committee meetings where I take notes 
on bills that are being drawn up. And, 
since Mr. Buck drives me to work every 
morning, I make a point of listening to 
the midnight newscast, Then I can ask 
Mr. Buck questions about current issues 
on the way to work.” 

“Had you always planned to be a 
secretary?” we asked. 

“No,” Bertie replied. “Back in my 
high school days my main interests were 
editing the Greenville High yearbook 
and ‘playing a cello. I might have be- 
come a Cellist, But I had to stop playing 
after graduation. The school had fur- 
nished my cello! When I went to Alle- 
gheny College I took a lot of English 
courses. I had a notion I might be a 
writer.” 

“And you had to give that up be- 
cause the college had been furnishing 
your paper?” we suggested. 

“No,” Bertie laughed. “As a matter 
of fact, one of my professors encouraged 
me. He called my writing sensitive. But 
my mother thought one should be sen- 
sible as well as sensitive, She told me I'd 
better get in a little shorthand and typ- 
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ing along with the English. A good 
secretary could always earn a living. 

“After college I came to Washing- 
ton,” Bertie continued, “My first job 
was as secretary to the head of the 
temporary housing program. Mom was 
right about secretarial training. It proved 
to be a sure ‘in’ to a job. My position 
was a good one and it paid well. But 
there were hours every day when I 
wouldn’t have a thing to do except sit 
in the office. I left that job to find a 
livelier one.” 

“You don’t look as if you starved,” 
we put in. 

“No,” Bertie smiled. “One night 
while reading the want ads in a news- 
paper, I saw a tiny ad that read: Re- 
publican congressman wants efficient 
secretary. Write Box XX. It sounded 
like fun, so I sat down and composed 
a letter. I said I wanted a job in which I 
could work hard and learn something. 
The next day Congressman Buck called 
me in, 

“Mr. Buck put me to the acid test 
during my i.terview,” Bertie said. 
Without any warning he dictated a 
letter. Then he waited for me to tran- 
scribe my shorthand and type the let- 
ter. If I'd known then what a per- 
fectionist Mr. Buck is, I'd have been 
to scared to go on,” Bertie confessed. 
“But I got through my letter, and Mr. 
Buck said he'd try me in the job tor 
a month. That was a yea: and a half 
ago. Since then I’ve weathered his cam- 
paign for re-election.” 

“Did you take to the stump for your 
boss?” we asked. 

“I did everything but!” Bertie said. 
“Our campaign headquarters were in 
Staten Island, N. Y. I helped prepare 
publicity for the newspapers. I rode 
around in taxis looking for street cor- 
ners which would be suitable for sound- 
truck campaigning. I learned all the 
‘ins and outs’ of campaign tactics. 

“One night;” she laughed, “some lit- 
tle boys came into our office and said 
their fathers wanted some 3uck stickers 
for the windshields of their cars. I 
cheerfully gave them a handful. When 
I locked the office at nine o'clock and 
started. home, what did I see but a 
Buck sticker smack in the middle of 
the driver’s window in every car parked 
on the street! I knew that any voter 
would be annoyed to find a large sticker 
on his windshield, right in his line of 
vision. I counted the cars and decided 
there were too many votes to lose, so 
I spent the next two hours scraping off 
the Buck stickers!” 

“Wasn't that effort ‘over and above 
the line of duty’?” we chuckled. 

“Maybe,” Bertie said. “But if Mr. 
Buck had lost the election, he wouldn’t 
have needed a secretary any more, And 
I like my job!” — Jean F. Merrit. 








O Harvey — better known as “The 
S Brain” — has been getting in your 

hair! You resent his always having 
the right answerg in class; you envy his 
ability to discuss important subjects; 
you're weary of hearing your parents 
say: “If Harvey Atkins can get good 
grades, why can’t you?” 

Well, why can’t you? 

If you're stuck for the answer, here’s 
a clue. Harvey probably has two impor- 
tant aids to good grades: (1) an eager- 
ness to learn: (2) a well-organized 
method of studying. 

Instead of saying immediately that 
you don’t have “an eagerness to learn,” 
answer these questions: 

Wouldn’t you get a certain satisfac- 
tion out of knowing “the right answers”? 
Wouldn’t you like people to listen to 
your comments with interest and _ re- 
spect? Wouldn’t you like to “stand a 
chance” of winning a scholarship for 
college or specialized training after high 
school? Or of getting the best job avail- 
able? 

If you answered “yes” to any one of 
the above questions, then you have an 
“eagerness to learn.” You want to 
achieve something which requires learn- 
ing. 

Okay, then stop dawdling and dream- 
ing over your homework. Draw up a 
chair. The way to learn is to learn to 
study. 


Essential Equipment 


This is the equipment you need for 
a well-organized study period: 

1. The right background: Work in a 
quiet room where you'll be-alone. (No 
radios, telephones, or visitors!) Arrange 
all your study materials (books, note- 
books, dictionary, etc.) on your desk or 
nearby. Adjust the reading light so 
that it will shine on your work — over 
your left shoulder. (If you're a south- 
paw, direct the beam over your right 
shoulder. ) 

2. A wide-awake and willing mind: 
You can’t do justice to algebra prob- 
lems after an afternoon of basketball 
practice and an evening at the movies. 
You can’t write a “Grade A” theme if 
you're planning how to wangle a Junior 
Prom bid. Your mind won’t function if 
it’s either tired or excited. Set aside 
several hours — the same every night — 
when you're sure to be wide-awake. 
Then clear your mind of everything 
but the work at hand. 

3. An outline of work: What’s to be 
tackled tonight? History, math, and 
Business English. Tackle first the, most 
difficult assignment. The easy and /or 
short ones can be done later. 

It’s now seven-fifteen. Figure on 
forty-five minutes for history, forty for 
math, and about twenty for the B. E. 
spelling and vocabulary list. By then it 





will be nine o'clock — and time for your 
favorite radio program. 


On to the Pacific! 

Let’s say that your history assignment 
is: Read the first half of the chapter 
on “Westward Expansion to the Pacific 
Ocean”; answer the first fiwe questions 
at the end of the chapter. 

“Only fifteen pages,” you say. “Huh, 
1 can knock that off in fifteen minutes!” 
But you're wrong. You can’t skip and 
skim through a textbook and get your 
money's worth out of it. 

First, scan the Table of Contents. 
This helps you to: (1) recall the main 
points you've covered so far this term; 
(2) discover how this new chapter links 
the past and the future; (3) save time 
in looking up related material later. 
(Other self-service aids in the text are 
the indexes, maps, appendixes. foot- 
notes, chronological lists, and charts. ) 

You note in the Table of Contents 
that tonight’s chapter starts a new unit 
which leads up to the Civil War, its 
causes and results. Last week you fin- 
ished a unit on new democratic ideas 
and the rivalries between various sec- 
tions of the country. Something was 
brewing! If you're working on all 
twelve cylinders, you’re wondering how 
westward expansion will affect the situ- 
ation, 

Now “On to the Pacific!” You find 
that the first paragraph is a summary of 
the history of the whole era. Good. 





And We Quote . 


Achievements are like trousers — 
they become threadbare if you rest 
on them. — Sunshine Magazine. 

* . * 

One of our best professors was 
fond of saying, “I am not greatly 
concerned that you know the answer 
to every question I may ask you. But 
you had better know where to find it! 
Then and only then can you lay 
claim to being educated.” — KVP 
Philosopher. 

* * * 

We make a living by what we get, 
but we make a life by what we give. 
— Construction Digest. 











That gives you a general idea of the new 
arguments, jealousies, and rivalries cre- 
ated by the opening of the new terri- 
tory. 

Next, glance through the entire as- 
signment for the paragraph headings, 
printed in bold-faced type. Copy them 
in your notebook, leaving five or six 
blank lines below each. There’s your 
outline for the notes you'll take as you 
read, (You weren't planning to take 
notes? What if memory does a Quisling 
before the third period tomorrow! ) 

Now back to the beginning of the 
chapter. What’s this? “Spanish territory 
included all of what is now California, 
Nevada, Utah . . . etc., etc.” Hold it. 
Where’s the map? Ah, yes. And there’s 
California, Nevada, Utah, etc., etc. All 
right, proceed with the reading. 

“In 1818 we had made a tredty with 
Great Britain which applied to certain 
parts of the Oregon country... .” Treaty 
of 1818? Quick, Watson, the Index! 
H-m-m, page 229. Oh, that was the 
“49th parallel treaty,” joint occupation 
for ten years. Time out for another quick 
glance at the map. 

And so you “case” the situation, using 
all the study aids in the book — index, 
illustrations, and footnotes. Don’t for- 
get those footnotes! They contain valu- 
able information — and teachers have a 
habit of asking questions about them 
on quizzes. 

You have fifteen minutes left to an- 
swer those five questions —in writing! 
Then vou can take time out for your 
seventh-inning stretch. 


Check and Double-Check 


The next item on your agenda, math, 
calls for the double-check approach. 
This does not mean checking vour an- 
swers with the ones in the back of the 
book! It means checking vour answers 
on your own. 

Prove math results by the methods 
you learned in class. Devise your own 
proofs. too, such as reworking algebra 
problems using a different unknown 
quantity. And remember: the purpose 
of this assignment is to learn the meth- 
od thoroughly, as well as to find the 
right answers to these particular prob- 
lems. Devise similar problems of your 
own, and work them out. 


Self Testing (Test Insurance) 


Still working on schedule, you come 
to eight-forty p.m., and your vocabu- 
lary list. The words are business terms. 
You must learn the definitions, and 
become pluperfect on the spelling. 

You may be quizzed on them in class 
tomorrow, but don’t waste time wonder- 
ing whether you'll pass the quiz. In- 
stead, take out test insurance! Test your- 
self in advance: 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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like finding the ice cream in a Rasp- 

berry Pecan Marshmallow Special. 
The ice cream is hidden under fruit, 
nuts, and syrup—but it’s essential to the 
sundae. Without it you wouldn't eat 
the “trimmings.” 

Like the ice cream in a sundae, the 
theme is the essential part of a film. 
You may have to dig down beneath the 
film’s “trimmings’—cast of characters, 
plot, dialogue, and settings—but you ex- 
pect to find underneath a good, solid 
theme. Expensive sets and big names 
in the cast can’t compensate for a weak 
or trivial theme. 


Pie tai the theme in a movie is 


The Theme Makes the Film 


Let’s carry the “sundae story” one 
step further. No matter how many differ- 
ent flavors of ice cream are listed on the 
soda shop menu, chocolate, vanilla, and 
strawberry .are your “old standbys.” 
They're always good. So it is with movie 
themes. A list of tried-and-true movie 
themes would include: Good vs. Evil, 
Youth vs. Age, Man vs. Nature, Man 
vs. Society, etc. 

“But,” you say, “most of the films 
I've seen are more complicated than 
Good vs. Evil, Youth vs. Age, etc.” 

For instance? 

“Well,” you say, “take Caesar and 
Cleopatra—that was a humorous treat- 
ment of history during Julius Caesar’s 
time.” 

Hold on! George Bernard Shaw’s 
comic history of Caesar and Cleo is 
the plot or story. The story is part of 
the “trimmings”—like the nuts on the 
sundae. But it illustrates one of our 
basic themes, the Youth-Age theme. 
Shaw uses the characters of the aging 
Caesar and the young Cleopatra to give 
his theme interest and life. 

Take a second look at the four themes 
listed above. You'll see that all four 
are in some way concerned with prob- 
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By Jean Fairbanks Merrill 


lems about the “meaning of life.” They 
are themes that tackle the question: 
What are worthwhile values? They are 
themes that have universality. This 
means that they are related to the life 
of every man who has ever lived. 

Every human being has to make 
choices between good and bad actions. 
Everyone participates in the youth-age 
conflict, because everyone must grow 
from youth to age. Since the beginning 
of time man has battled it out with 
Nature as he has tried to conquer the 
land, the sea, and the air. Man has 
always had to adjust to the other people 
in society around him. 


The Story Makes the Theme 


There are only a few basic themes 
on which a movie story can be built. 
They are always good; they never wear 
out. But there are many ways-—stories 
—by which a theme may be developed. 
For instance, the Good vs. Evil theme 
might be presented in a “boy meets 
girl” story; a racketeer might fall in 
love with a girl who had high ideals. 
This theme might also be presented 
in a story of an unscrupulous dictator’s 
rise to fame. 

We don’t expect a brand new theme 
every time we go to the movies, but 
we want our stories to have a fresh, 
realistic approach. 


Character Makes the Story 


What makes a good story? First of 
all, the characters must be believable. 
You may go to see a film about the 
problems of returning veterans, you may 
think the film will give you an idea 
of how to make your brother Dick’s 
adjustment to civilian life easier. But 
suppose that, in the film story, all the 
veterans are fanciful characters. One of 
them broods because he can’t get his 
hand on a million dollars to work out 
a business project he has in mind. 
Another objects to the hero worship of 
several girls. The film tries to say, “Boy, 
have these men got problems!” Per- 
haps they have. But their problems are 
apt to seem remote from your brother 
Dick’s problems. Dick wants to find 


a 





Theme's the Thing 





a job with a future—and a small home 
for himself and his wife. 

A film such as The Best Years of Our 
Lives where the veterans seem to be 
boys you know presents an important 
theme in an honest story. The char- 
acters are real people and their prob- 
lems are real. Such a film rings true. 


All’s Well That Ends Well? 


The ending of a film is another place 
to test the story. The solution of the 
problems in the film should arise na- 
turally out of the facts of the story. A 
good story can be ruined by a “ro- 
mantic ending.” Romantic endings may 
put you in a cheerful frame of mind, 
but they don’t answer any serious ques- 
tions the drama may have posed. 

Suppose you see a story of a dreamy, 
sensitive young school teacher who 
must work on a civic committee with 
a selfish, domineering lawyer. The 
teacher dislikes the lawyer and every- 
thing he stands for. The two quarrel 
throughout the film. But near the end 
of the picture, the teacher is hurt in 
an accident. The brute of a man sud- 
denly becomes tender—and wedding 
bells ring out. Happy ending! But it 
doesn’t fit the story. In real life, those 
two probably wouldn’t have married. 
After the wedding bells, what? Sweet- 
ness and light? Probably not. There was 
nothing in the story to show the law- 
yers real character had undergone a 
change, he and the teacher had nothing 
in common; they would never be hap- 
pily married. 

Another ending that can spoil a pic- 
ture is the ending “by coincidence.” 
Here’s an example: 

A gangster is speeding down a high- 
way on his way tu “get” the detective 
who put his boss in jail. The unsuspect- 
ing detective is calmly sitting in a 
country inn, having tea and sandwiches 
with his sweetheart. Just before the 
gangster arrives at the inn, a train de- 
molishes his car at a railroad crossing. 
Crime doesn’t pay, the movie says. But 
what if the 5:15 hadn’t just happened 
to be roaring down the tracks at the 
right second? 

When you begin sizing up a movie, 
ask yourself: What was the theme? Was 
it a worthwhile theme? Was it interest- 
ingly presented? Did it ring true? 


This the sixth in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 








OU’RE in the market for a part-time 
job! And you've heard that Mr. 
Winslow is in the market for some part- 
time office workers (stenographers, stock 
clerks, etc.) So far, good. But your first 
try at landing a job didn’t succeed. Mr. 
Winslow’s secretary said: “Mr. Winslow 
can’t see you for several weeks, but he'll 
be glad to receive a letter of application 
from you.” So your problem now is to 
write an A-1 letter. 

You want to tell Mr. Winslow a great 
many things about yourself and your 
experience. But don’t toss them all into 
a wordy, two-page letter! Instead, di- 
vide your writing effort into (1) a 
short, straightforward note; (2) a per- 
sonal information sheet. 

In the letter state the job you want, 
and your qualifications for it. Tell Mr. 
Winslow just enough about your experi- 
ence to interest him in reading your per- 
sonal information sheet. 

Here’s one way you might do it: 
Dear Mr. Winslow: 

From one of your employees, Ralph 
Bowman, | have learned that your firm 
has an opening for a part-time stenog- 
rapher. I hope you will consider my ap- 
plication for the position. 

I am a junior at East Carlton High 
School. For the past four months I have 
worked part-time as office assistant to 
Miss Marion Morrison, head of our Busi- 
ness English Department. Last sum- 


ARE YOU .. 





A JAM-SESSION CRAMMER? 


"That's solid, Jackson!’ Harold shouts 
In re the radio. 

But solid’s not the word for Hal’s 
Attention to his “Homework Show.” 





* Name:— 





mer I worked as a typist in the office of 
the Crown Testing Laboratories. The 
complete details of my education and 
business experience are listed on the 
enclosed personal information sheet. 

I should welcome the opportunity for 
an interview any school day after three 
o'clock, or any time on Saturday. 


Yours very truly, 


If you are a graduating senior and in 
the market for a full-time job, state the 
date on which you could start work. 

If you don’t know the name of the 
head of the firm, address your letter to 
the “Personnel Manager.” 

If you’ve had no previous business 
experience, mention one or more extra- 
curricular school activities in which 
you've participated. 

Now for the personal information 
sheet. First, list the following: 
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Age: 





Then list these: 


Education. The name of your school 
and. any specific courses which have 
helped train you for the job. 

Business Experience. This informa- 
tion for every job — position, firm name; 
when hired and when you left; a list 
of your specific duties. 

Extra-curricular Activities. School 
clubs, debating, etc., as well as Scout 
activities, teen canteen work, etc. 

References. Names and addresses of 
all former employers, several teachers, 
and at least one personal reference —an 
adult who can vouch for your character, 
perhaps a friend of your family. 


A DREAM-GIRL? 


It's Monday night —and Nell reviews 
The weekend's sport and fun. 

She’s having a wonderful time — but say, 
When will she get her history done? 





Target for Tonight 
(Concluded) 


1. Study each word; then cover it and 
write it out. Check your spelling. Then 
refer to the dictionary for the definition. 
Copy it. Continue all the way down 
the line until you have one column for 
the words, another for definitions. 

2. Cover the column of definitions, 
and test yourself on the vocabulary col- 
umn, giving the meaning of each word. 
Don’t mumble the definitions — write 
them down! Writing is the best aid to 
memorization. 

3. Now cover the vocabulary column, 
and write out the word that fits each 
definition. Check your spelling. 

Repeat this testing procedure until 
you rate 100% on all the spellings and 
definitions. Twenty minutes’ work to- 
night earns a perfect quiz score tomor- 
row. 


Where Are You Heading? 


Your target for tonight is important. 
So is tomorrow’s and the next day’s. 
They all add up to learning, and learn- 
ing leads to achievement, whether it’s 
a scholarship, a job, or good citizenship. 
Keep both your short-term targets and 
long-term goals in mind. You're not 
bribing yourself when you do this. Even 
a greyhound has to have a mechanical 


rabbit. 





Correction 

Our apologies for the omission of 
commas after the complimentary clos- 
ings of two of the prize-winning letters 
in our “Letter Perfect” Contest (No- 
vember 11th issue). The omission of 
the commas was a typographical error. 
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A PHONE-HOMEWORKER? 


“Vil get it!” Donald gladly yells: 

As to the phone he beots a path. 
“Here's hoping it’s Pete or Bill or Tom — 
Someone, please rescue me from math!” 
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HERE are many common phrases 
and expressions that have become 
a living part of our language. Some are 
quotations from the Bible, Shakespeare, 
or other literary sources. About others 
we know very little except that they 
keep turning up in our daily speech, in 
our newspapers and magazines, and in 
what we hear over the radio. 

Many experts turn up their noses at 
these expressions. “Cliches,” they say, 
“stale, hackneyed, trite expressions — 
worn-out by over-use.” 

It’s true that most of these expres- 
sions have been in use for centuries. Yet, 
worn-out though the experts say they 
are, they're still alive and flourishing. 
Why? Because they describe a situation 
in clear terms. You will find it difficult 
to get along without a knowledge of 
what they mean. 

If you’re trying to write or speak in 
a fresh or origina] style, don’t think 
you'll startle anybody by using these 
expressions. They’re as old as the. hills. 
(This is one of them.) But they come in 
handy on more occasions than you can 
shake a stick at. (This is another.) * 

We'll have more to say later about 
how to freshen up your vocabulary. 
These next few columns will be devoted 


to commonplace expressions which 
ought to be part of your recognitional 
vocabulary. (You ought to know their 
meanings when you come across them.) 


What Do They Mean? 


1. He has no axe to grind. (He is im- 
partial, disinterested. ) 

2. To back the wrong horse. (To 
support the wrong man or cause.) 

3. To take the bull by the horns. (To 
meet danger with courage. ) 

4. To take the bit in one’s teeth. (To 
become unmanageable. ) 

5. A dog’s life. (A miserable exist- 
ence. This goes back to the 16th cen- 
tury.) 

6. To cry for the moon. (To strive 
for or desire the impossible or unat- 
tainable. ) 

7. To pull someone’s chestnuts out 
of the fire. (To do a dangerous job for 
someone else.) 

8. The ~green-eyed monster. (Jeal- 
ousy.) 

9. Sour grapes. (From Aesop’s Fable, 
The Fox and Grapes. To pretend that 
something you can’t get isn’t really 
worth anything, ‘after all.) 

How many of these commonplace 
phrases do you know? Try to match the 
phrase with its meaning. 


1. Burn the candle a. To make trouble. 
at both ‘ends. b. To work and play 


2. A feather in your to excess; to dissi- 


cap. pate one’s energy. 
8. To feather your c. Something to be 
nest. proud of. 


4. To stir up a hor- d. To enrich oneself 


net’s nest. slylv or secretly. 





HOW'S 
2 THAT 
AGAIN! 


HAT’S wrong with this: “I got 

engaged.” My teacher says it’s 
wrong. Everyone else I know says it’s 
right. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Vivian L., Kansas City, Mo. 


You know the wrong people — or 
rather people who think the wrong 
things are right. Got means acquired 
or obtained. So when you say “got en- 
gaged,” you are saying “obtained en- 
gaged.” Does that sound right to you? 
If it does, then you must be willing 
to say “got died.” Do you? 

The point is simply that this con- 
struction is illogical and incorrect. It 
belongs in the same questionable com- 
pany with “got graduated,” “got mar- 
ried,” “got divorced.” 

Just say: “I was married,” “I was 





engaged.” And you'll get the right man, 
too! 
= ° e 
Which of the following sentences is 
correct? 
1. The doctor operated on me. 
2. The doctor operated me. 


Arnold S., San.Jose, Calif. 


Operated (or operated upon) is cor- 
rect. You operate a machine, an auto- 
mobile — but you can’t operate Ameri- 
can .high schoo] students! They just 
won't be operated! They can be oper- 
ated on. 

* * c 


What’s wrong with saying: “I am 
very pleased”? 
My teacher says not to say it. 


W. F., Chicago, Illinois 


The experts are on your teacher’s 
side. They all agree that the best usage 
is: 

I am very much pleased. 

I am very much interested. 

I am very much worried. 

I am very much dissatisfied. 


To Think Straight 





black cat scoots across your path. 

Are you superstitious? Do vou be- 
lieve that the black cat means “bad 
luck”? If your palm itches, do you ex- 
pect to receive some money? When a 
fork drops on the floor during a meal, 
do you get ready for “the man who’s 
due to enter”? Are you afraid to take 
a trip on Friday? 

Do you know that so many people 
believe the number “13” means “bad 
luck” that some hotels and office build- 
ings don’t have a floor numbered “13”? 

If you ask anyone to explain a super- 
stition logically, he’s stumped. Why? 
Because anyone who believes that black 
cats and Friday mean “bad luck” isn’t 
thinking clearly. 


How Superstitions Start 


Superstitions start when someone has 
good or bad luck which he either can’t 
or won't explain logically. The “13” su- 
perstition may have started in this way: 

Old Farmer Rogers had tough luck 
one spring. His hogs didn’t fatten up. 
so they brought a low price. “Ach.” he 
moaned, “this is the worst luck I’ve 
had in thirteen vears. Thirteen — hmm 
Why, come to think of it, I took thir- 
teen hogs to market on November 13th. 
Thirteen must be an unlucky number!” 

Ouch! By the time Farmer Rogers 
has repeated his story to several of his 
neighbors, he’s started a superstition. 
He has taken two things that have no 
logical connection — the number “13” 
and his bad luck with his hogs — and he 
has called one the cause of the other. 
Here’s the way his thinking went: 

a. I sent thirteen hogs to market on 
November 13th. 

b. The hogs didn't sell at a good 
price. 

c. Theretore, the reason they didn’t 
sell at a good price was that number 
“13” is an unlucky number. 

Such thinking is almost straight non- 
sense. The main reason Farmer Roger’s 
hogs didn’t bring a good price was be- 
cause they weren't fat. He knew that. 
But, instead of explaining his bad luck 
logically, he latched onto an illogical 
superstition. 

All of the superstitions in the first 
paragraph — and dozens more — follow 
this same incorrect way of thinking. In 
addition, as you will see in our next 
column, incorrect thinking is often the 
reason for our making foolish statements 
about other people. 

Never hesitate to ask: How do you 
know this is the cause of that? The 
answer leads to straight thinking. 
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QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES TO SEE IF YOU'RE “WHIZZESI” 


LETTER PERFECT 


Your job applications will be “letter 
perfect” if you can spot the one incor- 
rect ending to each of these statements. 


1. Your application letter should be: 
(a) short. 
(b) entertaining. 
(c) straightforward. 
2. You'd be safe in beginning your 
letter with: 
(a) “Through your _ secretary, 
Miss Ellen Hobbs, I have 


learned that your firm has an” 


opening for a part-time stock 
clerk.” 

(b) “I hope you will accept my 
application for a position as 
stock clerk with your firm.” 

(c) “If you are looking for a whiz 


of a stock clerk, I’m the man 
who can solve your problem!” 

8. Your Personal Information Sheet 
should list: 

(a) names of several teenagers, 
as references. 

(b) your education. 

(c) your business experience. 

4. On your Personal - Information 
Sheet under Extra-Curricular Activities 
you might include: 

(a) a report on your social life. 

(b) your chairmanship of the 
school Current Events Club. 

(c) your work on the Teen Can- 
teen’s Dance Committee. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Smooth study sessions require organ- 
ization. Can you iron the kinks out of 


these study plans? The steps in each 
plan must be unscrambled, and re- 
organized in proper chronological order. 


1. (a) Read assignment; (b) answer 
questions; (c) review last week’s as- 
signment; (d) check Table of Contents, 

2. (a) Read math problem carefully; 
(b) devise and solve a similar problem 
of your own; (c) solve problem; (d) 
prove answer. 

3.. (a) Check spelling: (b) cover word 
and write it; (c) study each vocabulary 
word; (d) copy dictionary definition. 


STRANGERS IN THE CROWD 


In each of the following word groups, 
two of the words are synonyms (have 
the same or similar meaning); the third 
is an antonym (has an opposite mean- 
ing). Can you find the stranger in the 
crowd? a 


. Taciturn, talkative, close-mouthed. 
. Unsuspicious, credulous, skeptical. 
. Possible, hopeless, feasible. 
. Apathy, enthusiasm, indifference. 
. Irascible, cheerful, grouchy. 


ok. CO De 





Answers are in Teacher Edition. 








O YOU wish you'd been in the 
Washington whirl of things when 
the 80th Congress convened? Some day 
you may be there, so let’s listen to a 
conversation between Mary Doe, secre- 


tary to Congressman “X,” and Tim 
Phelps, Washington correspondent. You 
should know the terms they use. Many 
of these terms will find their way into 
Tim’s news stories, which you'll read 
in your daily paper. 

Tm: “Morning, Miss Doe. You look 
busy. All tied up in red tape? 

Mary (laughing): No red tape in this 
office, Tim Phelps. We're efficient, re- 
member? I’m opening the morning mail. 

Tim: Say, if the Congressman has to 
answer all those letters, it’s lucky that 
he has franking privileges or he'd go 
broke! What are my chances of talking 
to Mr. “X” today? 

Mary: Not so good. He’s attending 
. an Appropriations Committee meeting 
right now. Then he’s having lunch with 
a freshman Congressman. This after- 
noon he plans to put the finishing 
touches on a bill he’s introducing. 


Tim: Hmm, would that be the ap- 
propriations measure I’ve heard so much 
about? The rumor is that it'll have a 
rider attached. 

Mary: My answer, Tim, is “No com- 
ment.” 

Tim: It’s my private hunch that the 
bill will stir up quite a stew before it’s 
passed. By the time the pressure groups 
get through with their lobbying, there 
might be a filibuste? when the bill finally 
comes before the Senate. 

Mary: Still “no comment.” 

Tim: Won't talk, eh? Well, would 
you like to hear about some logrolling 
on certain pork barrel bills? Or. some 
tales of political patronage? Despite 
Civil Service, patronage goes on. 

Mary: No, thanks, Tim. I haven't 
time to listen. See you later. 


* * * 


red tape — official routine or doing 
business “through channels,” which 
sometimes results in delay. The origin of 
the term is the red tape used to tie up 
official documents. 

franking privilege — Congressmen’s 
privilege to send official mail at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Appropriations Committee — one of 
the most important standing (perma- 
nent) committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It considers bills appor- 
tioning Federal funds. 

freshman Congressman — newly elect- 
ed Congressman. 


bill—a measure introduced in the 
House or Senate. 

rider —a bill which is tacked onto 
angther bill whose passage is assured. 
The rider, which might have a slim 
chance of being passed on its own, 
“rides through” on the merits the main 
measure. 

pressure groups — representatives ot 
private organizations, such as big busi- 
ness and labor groups, who try to con- 
vince Congressmen to pass or defeat 
certain bills. 

lobbying — trying to get a bill passed 
by exerting influence on Congressmen. 

filibuster — a prolonged debate on a 
bill. Unlimited debate is permitted in 
the Senate. Therefore, when a group 
ot Senators want to delay (or prevent) 
a vote on a bill, they organize to hold 
the floor indefinitely ; 

logrolling —a system of bargaining 
among Congressmen. A member gives 
his support to other members’ meas- 
ures. In return, they support a measure 
in which he is interested. Logrolling has 
been usea most frequently on pork bar- 
rel legislation, bills appropriating Fed- 
eral funds for projects which will benefit 
only certain sections of the country, 

patronage — Government jobs which 
are filled by appointments made by 
elected officials, Officials do not always 
hand out appointments to the best qual- 
ified persons. 

Civil Service — term applied to Gov- 
ernment positions obtained on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 
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Want to go to 


college, 
trade or 
business school 
after you graduate? 










N 
I. YOU'RE going to grad- end of World War II is declared. in HIGHER PAY For ARMy 

uate from high school this mid- After your first three months of Addition + lodg;, MEN 
term, you can take advantage of service you will, after an honorable ind Medical Cc 9g, Clothes 
one of the greatest educational discharge, be entitled to a year of bn 
opportunities ever offered to the education in any college, trade or P MONTH, 
young men of America. business school of your choice for exe Poy INCOIREMENT 

The Army itself will give you which you can qualify. In addition, or tsargeent Month Berger 30 tte 
splendid training and experience each month of active Army duty sachaleal ety $165.00 $107.25 sett 
in a wide range of interesting, valu. (including the first three) prior Siege cant, bo 87.7 pr 
able skills and trades. A 3-year to the official end of the war entitles parPoral tin * + 100.09 ona 129.38 
enlistment enables you to choose _you to an additional month of edu- Private First Class” — 58.50 bmp 
any branch of service which has cation, up to a total of 48 months. In Aone, " “— 75.00 an 90.00 
quotas to be filled and any overseas The government will pay your toyeate for Servien Oneor® Of the Abo _— 
theater which*has openings. tuition, laboratory fees, etc., up to OF Glider Cnu™ Per Month % Increases 


Also, you can still recéive the $500 per ordinary school year and 

educational benefits under the GI _ will provide you with $65 a month 
Bill of Rights—if you act as soonas __ living allowance; $90 a month if 
you graduate and enlist in the you have dependents. 
Regular Army for 114, 2 or 3 years. This is too good to miss! Think 
The only stipulation is that you it over right now! Stop in at a 
must serve at least 90 days, and at U.S. Army Recruiting Station and 
least one day before the official get ALL the facts. 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 





A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U. S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 








Another Shift in France 


What Happened: France has a new 
premier, But he has little chance of 
holding his position. The new French 
leader is Leon Blum, 74, veteran So- 
cialist. He was named by the French 
National Assembly after France went 
without a cabinet for three weeks, 

Former provisional president and 
premier Georges Bidault resigned his 
two positions on 
November 28. He 
quit because his 
party, the Popular 
Republicans 
(MRP), was nosed 
out by the Com- 
munists in the 
November 10 elec- 
tion. 





Harr 


s & Ewing . 
named premier by 


an overwhelming 
majority, both the Communists and the 
MRP tried to obtain the premiership. 
First, Maurice Thorez, Communist 
leader, was nominated, but he failed to 
get more than half of the votes, which 
is necessary for election. Then, Bidault 
was nominated, with the same result. 
What's Behind It: Blum, a minority 
party leader, comes to the fore as a re- 
sult of France’s multi-party system. 
Since neither the Communists nor the 
MRP were able to elect a premier, they 
agreed to compromise and support the 
aged and ailing Socialist. Blum faces 
great difficulties, and it is believed that 
he will hold office only for a short while. 


Leon Blum 


Big Four Finish Up 


After spending forty,days and nights 
at New York’s Waldérf-Astoria Tower, 
the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 
powers (Russia, the United States, 
Britain and France) completed their 
work in a cordial and optimistic atmos- 
phere. In polishing off the final terms 
of five treaties, they smoothed out these 
points: 

Italy. Adjustment of frontier between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and between both 
countries and the Free Territory of 
Trieste. Agreement on amount of rep- 
arations to be paid to Allied countries. 

Free Territory of Trieste. A com- 
promise was reached between the So- 
viet and Western viewpoints on how 
the Free Territory is to be governed. It 


> “e 
Before Blum was 


was decided that the Governor will be 
appointed by the U.N. Security Council 
after consultation with the Italian and 
Yugoslav governments. 

Danube. This is probably the Big 
Four’s greatest achievement. It was 
agreed that navigation on the Danube 
will be free and open to all nations. 
Free trade in the Danube area is guar- 
anteed on an equal footing to all states. 

In addition, the Big Four drafted the 
final peace terms for Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. These treaties 
and the Italian treaty are to be signed 
by representatives of the Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris on February 10. 

The next stop for the much-traveled 
Big Four is Moscow, on March 10. 
There they will take up the all-impor- 
tant question of drafting peace treaties 
with Germany and Austria. This decision 
was reached after Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov had made assurances that 
the world press will be permitted to 
report freely on the Moscow meeting. 

Finally, the Big Four agreed to ap- 
point special deputies to discuss with 
the European Allied states their views 
on peace settlements with Germany and 
Austria. The deputies will begin their 
work in London on January 14. 


Tough Going in India 


What Happened: India, hoping 
against hope to find a way to inde- 
pendence, is still having a hard time. 

Indian delegates have gathered in 
New Delhi's huge, circular Constitu- 
tional Hall. They have met to write a 
constitution for India. In their hands 
rests the choice of the type of govern- 
ment they want. They may also decide 
whether they wish complete inde- 
pendence, or whether they wish India 
to remain within the British Empire. 

But there were 75 vacant seats in 
Constitution Hall. Delegates from the 
Moslem League, led by’ Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah, stayed away. The Moslem 
League is dissatisfied with the attitude 
of the Hindu Congress Party, headed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The 221 
delegates from the Congress Party and 
various minority parties went ahead 
without the Moslem delegates. 

The opening of the Constituent As- 
sembly was preceded by a dramatic 
flight to London of Nehru. Jinnah. Sir- 
dar Badlev Singh, the Sikh delegate, 
and Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India. 


But their conference with Prime Min- 
ister Attlee settled nothing. 

What’s Behind It: The opening of the 
Constituent Assembly is the third step 
in India’s recent advance toward inde- 
pendence. The first step was taken last 
May. At that time, a British Cabinet 
Mission in India issued a plan for set- 
ting up a free India, divided into fed- 
erated states. The second step was the 
inauguration of the temporary central 
government in September. At first the 
Moslem League boycotted the govern- 
ment, but decided to join in October. 
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German Get-Together 


What Happened: Uncle Sam and John 
Bull have decided to open a full part- 
nership in the economy of Germany. 
They invited their French and Russian 
colleagues to join them, but the offer 
was not accepted. 

The partnership means that the U. S. 
and British zones of occupation in Ger- 
many will operate jointly on all eco- 
nomic affairs. By combining all matters 
relating to trade, industry, and produc- 
tion, and by a further investment in 
occupation costs of $1,000,000,000, the 
two countries plan to have their section 
of Germany self-sufficient by 1950. The 
zones will be politically independent. 

What’s Behind It: According to the 
Potsdam agreement of July, 1945, the 
four zones of Germany were supposed 
to be treated as a single economic unit. 
This provision was never put into ef- 
fect. Secretary of~State James F. 
Byrnes proposed that steps be taken to- 
wards economic unity in July, 1946. 
The Anglo-American agreement is the 
first result of his proposal. 





Press Assn. 


MIGUEL ALEMAN took the oath of office as 
president of Mexico in colorful ceremonies 
attended by many ranking U. S. officials. 
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Miners’ Day in Court 


JOHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS, born 
Feb. 12, 1880, in Lucas, Iowa. 
President, United Mine Workers 
of America, since 1920. Thirteenth 
Vice President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Home: Springfield, 
Illinois, and Alexandria, Virginia. 
Office: UMW Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This is a nutshell biography of the 
man who held top spot in the nation’s 
news last month. In a rapidly growing 
crisis, he found himself face to face with 
the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment — and had to back down. 

Lewis had called his 400,000 coal 
miners out on strike on November 21. 
Or rather, he said he had the right to 
terminate the UMW contract with the 
Government on that date. 

Judge T. Alan Goldsborough dis- 
agreed with the mine chieftain. The 
Judge had issued a temporary injunc- 
tion against Lewis. It ordered him to 
withdraw his notice terminating the 
contract. The UMW chief stood his 
ground. On December 3, Judge Golds- 
borough found Lewis and the UMW. 
guilty of contempt of court for ignoring 
its order. A fine of $3,500,000 was 
slapped on the UMW, Lewis himself 
was fined $10,000. The miners imme- 
diately appealed the decision to the 
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OFF IT GOES! The Army's new rocket-propelled plane nestles under its “mother” ship 
before shooting out on its own. Rocket ship, just tested, can do 1,700 miles an hour. 


U. S. Supreme Court which agreed to 
hear the case on January 14. 

Three days after Judge Goldsbor- 
ough’s sentence, John L. Lewis called 
off the coal strike. He sent the miners 
back- to work, he said, to allow the 
Supreme Court to be free from public 
pressure caused by the disastrous conse- 
quences of the strike. There would be 
no further strike threat until March 31, 
when mine contracts normally expire. 

What’s Behind It: As the nation 
breathed more easily, it tried to figure 
out who had lost and who had gained 
by the strike, Certainly John L. Lewis 
had lost some prestige. The miners lost 
—for their 17 days loss of work, they 
received nothing. They went back to 
work under the previous contract terms. 
Industry, and the workers in industry, 
lost. The coal shortage had cut down 
production and thrown thousands out 
of work temporarily. 

Perhaps the only winner was Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who determined 
to give no quarter to John L. Lewis. 
He, and the authority of the law, had 
won the day. The new Congress will 
certainly keep the Lewis episode in 
mind when drafting labor legislation. 

The fine placed on the UMW was 
the greatest financial penalty ever put 
on an American labor union. And only 
once before, in 1919, did the UMW 
have to bow to the terms of a Govern- 
ment injunction. 


OTC Takes Over 


What Happened: As the result of ex- 
ecutive orders issued by President Tru- 
man, you can add one more alphabetical 
combination to your list of Government 
agencies, and subtract four others. In a 
move to consolidate the administration 
of his wartime powers, the President set 
up an Office of Temporary Controls 
(OTC), to be headed by Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming. 

At the same time he abolished: 

The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversation (OWMR) and the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization (OES) — 
both of these were headed by Dr. John 
R. Steelman, who will continue to be a 
Presidential adviser and assistant. 

The Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) —concerned only with rents, 
sugar, and rice when it was abolished. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion (CPA) — whose priority powers, 
except over building, would have ex- 
pired March 31. The OTC will take over 
the remaining duties of the four abol- 
ished agencies. 

The President continued the Office of 
Housing Expediter with Engineer Frank 
Creedon in charge. One week before, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter 
for the past year,’ resigned. Wyatt's 
resignation came shortly before the 


President announced a revised 1947 
housing program. 
The new program ends _ veterans’ 


preferences and priorities on scarce ma- 
terials. It also ends the $10,000 top 
limit on the sales price for a new house. 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
is carrying out his policy announced on 
August 16, 1945, the day after V-J Day. 
He then promised to rid the country of 
wartime economic controls as rapidly as 
possible. Technically, the war is still on. 
When the President issues an executive 
order officially ending this period, the 
widé-economic powers granted him by 
Congress will automatically end six 
months later. 





Press Asse 


WILSON WYATT, right, quit after he and 
Presidential adviser GEORGE ALLEN, left, found 
themselves in “complete disagreement.” 
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Freight Rates Jump 


What Happened: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized freight 
rate increases averaging 17.6 per cent. 
These increases apply to railroads and 
canal and river traffic. It will bring the 
carriers an estimated $1,000,000,000 ex- 
tra a year, to make up for higher wages 
and costs of materials. 

The increase is about the same as that 
authorized early in 1942, which was 


later suspended. The 10 per cent in- 
crease in passenger fares, granted during 
the war, was made permanent. 

What's Behind It: The ICC, the old- 
est Government agency, controls the 
rates of all interstate commerce. It acts 
upon petitions from the railroads and 
other carriers, after thorough investiga- 
tion. The railroads had originally re- 
quested a 25 per cent freight rate in- 
crease. The increase granted will 
doubtless contribute to higher prices. 





oR cle-facts 


FIGHTING NATURE WITH SCIENCE 





TERMITES BEWARE! 


Year after year the chemically 
treated telephone poles in this 
strange-looking forest are being ex- 
posed to blistering heat, frost, sleet, 
fungi, insects and moist soil. By 
studying them, we can tell what 
preservatives will best protect new 
poles. 





“AH, THERE’S THE RUB!” 











LOOK, NO WIRES! 


Test poles like this—with sample in- 
sulators mounted on its cross-arms— 
have been set up all over the country. 
Periodically, each type of insulator is 
checked to determine which best re- 
sists the effect of smoke, fog, - dust, 


salt and rain. 


A crowded birch thicket—with many 
telephone wires strung through it—is an 
important testing ground. Here our engi- 
neers learn how much tree-rubbing and 
abuse the protective covering on new 
types of wire will stand. 





These are but a few of the many experiments at our outdoor laboratories 
where telephone scientists are constantly at work to make sure you and your 
family receive the most dependable, most useful telephone service in the world, 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





CHOLASTIC will soon be a close 

neighbor of the United Nations. This 
is all due to the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. He took everyone by 
surprise in announcing a gift offer of 
$8,500,000 to buy permanent head- 
quarters site for the U. N. The proposed 
site is along the East River in New 
York’s Manhattan, from Forty-second 
Street to Forty-eighth Street—literally a 
stone’s throw from the offices of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

The General Assembly accepted this 
proposed skyscraper world capital, and 
Secretary General Trygve Lie was di- 
rected-to get started on plans. 

The 1946 sessions of the Assembly 
came to.a dramatic close on December 
15. Completed business of the final ses- 
sions included: 





Disarmament. The Assembly adopted 
a resolution calling for world regulation 
and reduction of armaments and asked 
the Security Council to work out suit- 
able plans. An earlier demand for a 
count of troops abroad and at home 
was dropped. 

New Member. Siam was accepted as 


the fifty-fifth member of the U. N. 


Refugees. A constitution was adopted 
for an International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. The IRO constitution becomes ef- 
fective after 15 member nations give 
it their individual -approval. 

Trusteeship. The Trusteeship Council, 
provided for in the original U. N. char- 
ter, was set up—the last major U. N. 
group to get started. Its members are 
Australia, Belgium, France, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom (countries hold- 
ing trust areas); China, U. S., USSR 
(named because they are permanent 
Securitv Council members); and Mex- 
ico and Iraq (elected for three-year 
terms). 

Veto. The Assembly asked Big Five 
nations to show restraint in using their 
veto power in the Security Council. 


Spain. The Assembly denounced the 
Franco regime in Spain, and urged 
members of the U. N. “to recall im- 
mediately their heads of missions in 
Madrid. Final decision on this matter 
rests with the Security Council. 

South Africa. The Assembly, by a 
two-thirds vote, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Union of South Africa 
for her treatment of Indian residents. 

The next meeting of the General 
Assembly will take place in September. 
In the meantime, work «f the Security 
Council, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and other U. N. groups will con- 
tinue. 
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NOTE: Mary Larzo, 17, was 
a student in the Twelfth Grade 
of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls when she 
wrote this story. “Fifteen” won 
Honorable Mention in the 
National Scholastic Annual 
Awards for 1946. It has a nat- 
uralness and charm which our 
readers will appreciate. Mary’s 
teacher was Ada Lefkowith. 


in the days of flappers and bobs 
and no-waistlines. Anna was also 
the daughter of Slavic immigrants. She 
and her three younger brothers had 
been born in America. Being born into 
this family didn’t make Anna any dif- 
ferent from other fifteen-vear-old Amer- 
ican girls. 
One afternoon Anna came home from 
school very excited. She didn’t say any- 


fin was fifteen. She turned fitteen 
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thing to anyone. She picked up the cat 
and sang to it. Johnny, her brother, 
pulled its tail and it jumped out of 
her arms. Ordinarily she woulc have 
run after Johany, but this time she 
didn’t. He was surprised. Her twe 
voungest brothers, who were twins, ran 
through the parlor and disarranged the 
rugs. She hardly noticed the disorder. 
When her mother asked her to, she ran 
errands and was home in no time at all. 
There was no doubt about it. Anna 
had a secret. Something had happened 
to make her very happy. 

When her father came home that 
night, he was in a very jolly mood. He 
brought candy for the children. He took 
off his heavy shoes as usual, and asked 
Anna to run upstairs and get his slip- 
pers. She did, but she suddenly wished 
that her father wouldn’t take his shoes 
off every night and then sit by the 
hot stove to smoke his pipe. 

It wasn’t until after dinner that Anna 
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Long underwear is tragic if 


it affects a girl's first d~te 


By Mary Larzo 








told evervone. Unexpectedly she said, 
“I am invited to a party.” 

“Whose party?” her tather asked be- 
tween puffs on his pipe. 

“My teacher's. It's for all the boys 
and girls. It’s at night and 

“At night! You're not allowed to go 
out alone at night.” Her mother’s voice 
had a final ring to it. 

This was what Anna had feared. She 
wasn't expected to go alone. A boy 
had already asked her to go with him. 
But in her street, where all the people 
came from the same part of Europe 
and all thought alike, if a girl were 
seen with a boy it was said that they 
were engaged 

“I'm not to go alone,” Anna said 
slowly. “A boy will take me and bring 
me home.” 

“A boy! Who is the boy?” her mother 


asked. 
| SHORT STORY 
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“His name is Jun O'Hara.” 

“O'Hara! O'Hara! An Irishkol Not 
even our own kind. Why do you want 
to go with Irishkami? Aren’t our boys 
good enough?” 

Anna’s eyes began to fill. Her father 
interrupted her mother, wrinkling his 
nose and shrugging his shoulders, “If 
the teacher says all right then it must 
be all right,” he said. 

Her mother began to protest, but 
her father went on in a sure, quiet 
voice, “You can go, Anna.” 

In the next few days Anna could 
think of nothing but the party. She 
looked forward to it with elation. Her 
brothers teased her about it all the 
time and her mother sometimes sud- 
denly frowned and said, “Irishkol 
Humph!” : 

On the day of the party, Anna rushe 
home and put her hair up in paper 
curlers. She took her Sunday dress off 
its hanger and pressed it. The cat 
tangled around her feet and once she 
stepped on its tail. It streaked for a 
corner and sat there looking puzzled. 
Her brothers took turns pulling her 
curls and otherwise annoying her. After 
dinner she rushed upstairs to dress. 
When she came down, her hair was 
frizzed out and her dress looked new. 
The rhinestones near the neck sparkled 
as if she had polished each one. The 
white gloves on her hands were spot- 
less. To her family she looked sweet; 
even her brothers thought so. 

But her mother said, “Anna, you must 
wear a sweater. It is getting chillier. 
The summer is over. Your father is 
already wearing his long underwear.” 

Anna shuddered at the thought of 
her heavy black sweater. She couldn't, 
she just couldn’t wear that. But she did. 
Her mother made her. At Jimmy’s 
knock, she rushed him into the parlor 
and right out again. She was afraid that 


her mother would begin to scold her 
brothers or that they would fight. Her 
father might even begin to sing in 
his own language. She was afraid. 

On their way to the party she slipped 
the sweater off on the pretext that she 
was warm. At the party she had a won- 
derful time. She danced and laughed 
and talked and ate pretty cakes like 
none she had ever seen before. They 
weren't like the large nut cakes or 
jelly cakes that her mother made on 
Christmas. They had sweet icing on 
them. The whole atmosphere there was 
sweet and sugary compared to her 
home. 

Jimmy liked her, too. He talked 
about everything. He knew everything. 
Everything was wonderful—wonderful. 
She was living in a new world that 
night. She was having such a good 
time that she almost forgot she had 


to be home at nine-thirty. Nine-thirty-. 


and here it was almost ten! She and 
Jimmy left. “It'll be all right,” she 
thought. Surely her family would be 
asleep. She could just walk in unless— 
unless the latch was down. Fear crept 
into her mind again. The latch. 

At the house, Anna tried the door. 
It was locked! Jimmy said, “I'll bang 
the knocker.” Before she could stop him, 
he knocked. The sound thundered in 
her ears. Jimmy didn’t know how she 
felt. He just looked into her eyes. 

Upstairs, Anna’s mother awoke to 
the knock. She nudged her husband. 
“Mike. Mike. Mike, wake up. It must be 
Anna at the door.” 

He woke up finally. She said, “It’s 
late. Anna’s not home. It must be her at 
the door. Go see.” 

He grumbled about getting up. As 
he stepped barefooted on the chilly 
floor he began to bluster. “Maybe some- 
thing’s happened to her. Maybe that’s 
the police.” 


“Hurry! Hurry down, and see.” Both 
parents got up. Even the boys were 
awake now, and they rushed to the 
windows to look out. 

When Mike got down to the door, 
he lifted the latch with a jerk. and 
opened the door. Jimmy was just plac- 
ing a tender kiss on Anna’s brow. Her 
father’s big body filled the doorway. 
Jimmy and Anna stared at him. There 
he stood in his long underwear. Jimmy 
managed to say a quick good-bye, 
turned, and tripped over one of the 
steps. Anna couldn’t move. Her feet 
seemed planted forever in the ground. 
Her eyes were still wide and star- 
ing Her hands were icy cold arid 
numb. She couldn’t move; she could 
hardly breathe. Her father reached out 
and took her by the arm and marched 
her upstairs to face her mother’s scold- 
ing and her brothers’ teasing. 

She rushed into her room and threw 
the hateful black sweater in a corner. 
Throwing herself on the bed, she cried 
hard, trying not to let anyone hear her. 
While her cheeks burned and her nose 
ran, she couldn’t see anything but her 
father standing there in his underwear. 
Then and there she vowed secretly never 
to tell anyone how completely her heart 
was broken; She would never be able 
to talk to Jimmy again. Everyone would 
know. She would run away and join 
a missionary group; she had just read 
about it in the paper. She could never 
face her friends again; a secluded life 
was all she could see ahead of her. 

Yes, Anna could see nothing but com- 
plete darkness ahead for herself. Her 
life was at an end. 

As she turned on her pillow to where 
it was dry, suddenly she remembered. 
With a warm glow, which drove out 
shame, she touched her brow softly. 
For a single minute she forgot every- 
thing but the ecstasy of her first kiss. 








How will you take folk music? Spirit- 
uals? Ballads? Hillbilly songs? 
Square dance music? Radio offers you 
a smattering—but only a smattering— 
of each. 

For spirituals, tune in the “Wings 
Over Jordan” choir (CBS, Sundays, 
11:05 a.m., EST). This fine, all-Negro 
chorus, the choir of Cleveland’s Geth- 
semane Baptist Church, harmonizes 
handsomely on traditional and folk 


spirituals. The chorus is famous not only 
for their Sunday morning broadcasts, 
but also for numerous concert and bene- 
fit performances throughout the coun- 


try. 
Balladeer Burl 


You can hear the best in ballads 
from Burl Ives (MBS, Fridays, 8 p.m., 
EST)—“the greatest ballad singer of 
them all,” according to poet Carl Sand- 
burg. If constant playing has worn 
down the grooves on your Ives retord- 
ings, you won't want to miss this chance 
to hear Burl first-hand. He often does 
repeats of the old favorites—“Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” “Blue Tail Fly,” etc.— 
in addition to pulling less well-known 
folk tunes from his song bag. Burl in- 
troduces the sorigs himself and his com- 


ments, delivered in his easy, unhurried 
manner, are worth hearing. 


On the Square-and-Squeaky Side 


If the gang hankers after square 
dance music to liven up next Saturday 
night’s party, tune in on “Hayloft Hoe- 
down” (ABC, Saturdays, 10:45 p.m., 
EST). But first, polish up on your do- 
si-doe’s so you can follow the caller 
and get into the swing of things. 

Admirers of authentic hillbilly music 
will have no truck with imitations. For 
them there are several programs which 
feature hill-country folks from “ ’way 
up in them thar hills.” From Nashville, 
Tenn., came both “Checkerboard Jam- 
boree” (MBS, Saturdays, 1 p.m., EST), 
and “Grand Ol Op’ry” (NBC, Satur- 
days, 10:30 p.m., EST). 
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N THIS page are reproduced two 

pictures taken by high school stu- 
dents, The pictures are entirely differ- 
ent in subject matter and in treatment, 
but they are both interesting photo- 
graphs, 

Dottie Buckmaster of Sarasota (Flor- 


ida) High School has placed three of 


her classmates in the traditional monkey 
pose as a warning to “speak, see, and 
hear no evil.” Technically the picture 
could be better, the shadows steal some 
of the effectiveness. However, Dottie 
had an idea in mind when she posed 
the picture and the result is both inter- 
esting and amusing. 

Albert N. Zelnicker, a senior at Cen- 
tral High School, Providence, R. I., took 
this photo of the two Yokohama mothers 
while serving with the Navy in Japan. 
He knew a good subject when he saw 
it and, what is more important, he 
showed an excellent sense of timing. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
invite students to submit interesting 
photographs which they themselves 
have taken. Those deemed worthy of 
publication will appear in future issues. 
Mail your photographs to Photo Feature 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















































































3 ways to keep your snapshots 


from getting blurred! 


Look at your pictures. Are they this 
clear . .. this sharp? 

If not, you can easily increase your 
photographic skill. 

Simply get ‘Better Photography 
Made Fasy’’—a revised book now at 
your photographic dealer’s. 

This book tells you how to get 
sharp, clear pictures. Some examples: 


1. Keep your lens from getting 
scratched. Clean it very carefully. A 
dirty lens causes hazy pictures. 


2. When using a box camera, keep 
subject at least 8 or 10 feet away. 


3. Hold your breath, then snap the 
shutter. Breathing jiggles the camera. 


And if you want to get a picture 





each time you click the shutter, use 
‘‘wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film. 

For this wide latitude helps you 
get good pictures in spite of minor ex- 
posure errors. Always ask for Ansco. 








ASK FOR 





FILM ¢ CAMERAS 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! “Better Photography Made 
Easy”’ is easy to understand — fun to read... and costs 
only 25¢ at your photographic dealer’s. 

It’s full of professional advice that may help you become 
one of the best photographers in your group. Get your 
copy today... only 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 















HEY think you're a pretty sharp 
article at school. As a matter of 
fact, you don’t think you're so 

bad yourself. You manage to get to 
most of the proms. Your report card 
shows a healthy balance of B’s. Your 
friends never cook up a shindig with- 
out consulting you. Yep, you're the 
boy who gets the dates. Or you're the 
girl whose telephone buzzes fre- 
quently. 

But why is it your family can’t see 
that? They still think you're in romp- 
ers. They criticize you, lay down 
rules, and throw monkey wrenches 
into your pet schemes. Dad says, “No, 
you can't have the car.” Mom says, 




















































According to your way of think- 
ing, youre misunderstood and unap- 
preciated at home. Your parents 
seem to live in another world — far 
removed from yours. How can you 
make them see that you're the young 
man or woman you think you are? 


BOY dates GIRL 


“Yes, you have to be in by elevén.” 


Q. I think I should be allowed to 
use the family car when I’m dating a 
girl. My parents don’t think so. Don't 
you agree that it’s necessary? 


A. Unless you live ten miles from 
civilization or your date lives in an 
equally remote place, we don’t think 
the family car is a “must” in your date 
life. 

Stop and ask yourself just why you 
feel it’s so necessary to call for Joanne 
in the Pontiac. Are your arches so weak 
that a twelve-block walk finishes you 
for the evening? Are you really above 
riding on busses with the rest of the 
carless? Do you honestly think Joanne 
would turn down a good date and a gay 
evening for lack of a car? (If she would, 
you'd better find yourself another gal.) 

Be honest. Aren’t you figuring that a 
car may enable you to outdistance the 
other lads in Joanne’s life? If that’s the 
story, think again, mister. All the acts in 
the world and all the cars on Mr. Ford’s 
production line won't take the place of 
enthusiasm, courtesy, and an interesting 
line of talk. Personality, that is. 

















FOR YOUR 


by the makers of 


VENUS 





A CASH PRIZES 


PENCIL DRAWINGS! 
Plus . .. Special Supplementary Awards 






DRAWING Get your pencil drawings into the 20th 
Annual Scholastic Awards Contest. In addi- 
Pp E | Cc 1 LS tion to 24 Cash Prizes the makers of famous 








VENUS Drawing Pencils offer a Special Sup- 
plementary Award (a VENUS Drawing Pencil 

“Palette”) to every prize winner in Classifications 1 
through 18. (See Rules Booklet) 


The pencil with 
the green 
crackle finish 


Take a tip from the professionals 


Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to make sure your 
pencil renderings are correct in value, rich and effective 
in tone. These famous drawing pencils come in 17 degrees — 


all accurately graded. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 




















A car is in no way essential to your 
good time. It’s an added convenience —. 
nothing more. If you can’t compete with 
the other boys on foot, you can’t com- 
pete. at all. 

True, any girl likes to think you've 
gone to some trouble to make a date 
“extra-special.” But there are other ways 
to show your thoughtfulness, Fix up a 
double date so her best girl friend 
can come along. Or arrive at Joanne’s 
door with her favorite Stan Kenton 
platter in hand. Or bring along that 
book of yours she’s been wanting to bor- 
row. Such gestures will tell her this 
date’s beén on your mind for some time. 
After all, the car is really Dad’s con- 
tribution to your date. You want the 
glory to be yours, don’t you? 

Of course, in many families Mom 
and Dad are agreeable to Bud’s borrow- 
ing the car occasionally — provided Bud 
is old enough to be a licensed driver 
ana has proved that he is a sane and 
cautious operator behind a steering 
wheel. Cars are both costly and scarce 
these days. The accident rate among 
teen-aged drivers has risen recently; 
parents have good reason to tie a lot 
of ifs, ands, and buts to car requests. 

Even if you're as good a driver as 
your father, your family may have other 
reasons for their “thumbs down.” May- 
be, for all your experience with cars, 
you don’t show up as a very mature 
person on the home front. That private 
den of yours upstairs always looks like 
the aftermath of a B-29 raid, and you 
don’t have much respect for other 
people’s property. (It isn’t Dad who’s 
always tracking mud through Mom’s 
clean kitchen. And it isn’t Mom who 
left Dad’s prize saw in the backyard to 
rust. ) 

And how about the times when the 
folks would like you to do them a favor? 
They enjoy going to a movie once in a 
while — but you always have an Im- 
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portant Appointment at Ken’s house 
that keeps you from volunteering to act 
as Baby Sitter. 

And how is Dad to know that you 
appreciate the value of his car if the 
economics of your allowance are too 
much for you? Comes Friday, that 
budget of yours always manages to 
have broken down and you have to 
coax a dollar out of the head of the 
house. 

You may understand all the traffic 
signals on the highways, but if you play 
reckless with the “stop” lights at home, 
youre far from being a responsible 
person. The folks have little oppor- 
tunity to watch your brake work once 
you make your Saturday night exit. But 
all through the week they see you 
navigate at home. A little less throttle 
and a little more brake would reassure 
them. 


Q. When a boy walks me home from 
a date, he éxpects me to invite him in. 
I do. But he stays and stays. And my 
mother insists that I be in bed by a 
certain hour. How can I keep the family 
happy without being rude to my date? 


A. The lad who stays and stays with- 
out asking about the rules of the house 
is being a little rude himself. 

But to forestall any crises, you should 
tactfully announce the closing hour be- 
fore you hear Dad pacing the floor. 
When you arrive at the front steps, ex- 
plain cheerfully to Buck: “This family 
believes in blowing the candles out at 
eleven o'clock sharp, but eleven o'clock 
is a good half hour away. Till then, how 
about coming in and playing some 
records?” 

Then Buck will know just how long 
he is welcome to stay. If this straight- 
from-the-shoulder explanation doesn’t 
make a dent in his shapely skull, you 
should remind him. You're still not being 
rude when you say: “I could listen to 
Dick Haymes all night. Too bad this 
has to be the last platter. But if you 
come over next week, we can play that 
Burl Ives album I told you about.” 

Whatever your tactics for calling the 
end of a perfect date, don’t lay the 
blame on Mom’s shoulders. Don’t say 
resentfully, “My mother says I have to 
go to bed at eleven.” That’s an eight- 
year-old’s excuse. Talk as if you were 
responsible for your own bedtime hour, 
and your date will respect you more; 
hell know you aren’t being coy when 
you say it’s time to go. 


by Gay Teed, 

































Get these Energy and 
Stamina “EXTRAS” 
from Oatmeal’s Great 
“KEY” ELEMENTS! 


What makes an athlete great? It's a certainty 
that he must have the muscle builders, the 
energy and vitality elements to help produce 
the results you see on the basketball court | 
or the gridiron—and these “power agents” 

come from the food he eats! That's why the 
nation’s greatest coaches choose Quaker 
Oats to help develop and maintain top per- 
formance in their teams. 
No other natural cereal 
grain matches its Pro- 
tein for stamina, Vita- 
min B; for vitality, Food- 
Iron for muscle-tone, 
and Food-Energy! Make 
your training cereal de- 
licious Quaker Oats, too! 


4 


e NEW 1947 REVISED EDITION 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL!” 


BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


SEND NO MONEY! Reveals secrets 
e@ of championship 
basketball! Valuable advice and easy-to- ——— 
diagrams of important plays. Sound training 
gram by Dr. H. C. Carlson, basketball coach, 
versity of Pittsburgh; special section on girls’ basket- 
ball by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College Coach. Just 
send coupon with trademark from package of Quaker 
Oats or Mother’s Oats now! 


Quoker Oats and Mother's 
Oats are the some! 













MAIL THIS TODAY 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY i 
x Q, Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. i 
wee send me the new 1947 revised booklet,““How To Play Jj 
inning Basketball.” I enclose trademark (the Quaker i 
Man or Mother and Child) from a package of Quaker Oats 
or Mother's Oats. ; 
Nameé...scees TTTTTTITITOTITITITITTTTTTT TTT TiiTTiTiTT ieee 1 
Address..0+++ PIT TITITITTI TITTLE ees : 
CHV. cvcccccccsecceseccccccoccccocccoses SAMO. cccccccccctve i 
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Readers Right and Wrong 


Dear READERS: 


I surely appreciate all those letters 
you've been sending me—even the ones 
calling me “meathead.” It’s nice know- 
ing that someone besides my three 
nieces and two nephews is reading my 
stuff. 

Billy Meador, of Uniontown (Ala.) 
High School, tells me that Harry Gilmer, 
whom I called “the University of Ala- 
bama all-American quarterback” in my 
article, “Looping Leaper” (October 
14), is a halfback, not a quarterback. 

It’s a minor fumble, but Billy is 
right. In the Alabama system, Harry 
does play halfback. But he is a natural 
quarterback and that’s the position the 
all-America experts picked him for. 

Bill also says he has seen Leaping 
Harry in action and doesn’t think he is 
a bit over-rated. 

Dick Bitzer, of Abington (Pa.) High 
School, thinks that 256-0 football score 
(Haven High versus Sylvia High, Kan- 
sas, 1929) which I called the biggest 
score of all time, sounds “fantastic” 
ar.d wants to know if I’m “sure about 
it” Yep, Dick, it’s a fact—you'll find 
ifon page 205 of the All-Sports Record 
Book. 

Alan Mattison, of Arlingtdn (Vt.) 
High School, protests the answer I gave 
to a question in one of my football 
quizzes. I said a touchback is worth 0 
points. Alan says it counts 3 points. 

Elizabeth Wilson, of Rural Retreat 
(Va.) High School, also thinks I pulled 
a boner on that answer. According to 


Liz, a touchback is worth 2 points. 

Well, folks, I hate to say this (what 
a lie!)—but you're both wrong. A safety 
counts 2 points and a field goal counts 
3 points. But a touchback is worth ex- 
actly 0. 

A touchback is nothing but a dead 
ball behind the goal line, which is put 
in play on the 20-yard line. If you still 
doubt me, check Rule 9, Sectio: 6, in 
the official rules. 

Marvin Blitz, of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
High School of Science, wants me to do 
something “useful” for a change, like 
running a poll on all-star teams in base- 
ball, football, college football, and col- 
lege basketball. 

Marv, old man, life is too short and 
too beautiful to spend nine-tenths of it 
chasing after 1,000,000 students for 
their all-star picks. Besides, it’s silly. 
For instance, Marv, can you name more 
than four college football guards? Do 
you think the average high school sports 
fan sees enough college games to qualify 
as an all-America picker? Please give 
me something easy to do, feller. 

“A Student” from Millvale, Pa., tells 
me I’m wrong when I say that 9 players 
make up an official softball team. He 
says that the right answer is 10, the 
tenth man being a roving center-fielder. 

Again I plead “not guilty.” The soft- 
ball rules were changed last year. The 
tenth man was eliminated, making 9 
players an official team. 

Philip Gifando, of Cliffside Park, 
N. J., says that in one of my quizzes 


I asked, “What is the penalty for out- 
side?” Phil states there is no penalty 
for outside. That I must have meant 
offside. Phi] is 100 per cent right. I'm 
having my proof-reader shot at sunrise 
outside. 

“Ruth H.,” a student from Washing- 
ton Heights, N. Y., says she thought 
my poem about the Red Sox in the 
September 30 issue was very clever. 
But that I should have quit after writ- 
ing it. When I went on to say that the 
Cardinals wouldn’t win more than. two 
games in the World Series, Ruth saw 
red (and not the Sox). 

She “prayed very hard that the Card- 
inals would win, and my prayers were 
answered.” This is the way Ruth turned 
my poem around: 


Yes, I scorned when you picked the 
Red Sox, 

And when the World Series made its 
bow 

The Red Sox may nave had the pitching, 

But the Cards won, so who's laughing 
now? 
ME! 


Gene Cartwright, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
claims my item in the November 11 
issue about Lou Groza, ace kicker of 
the Cleveland Browns, was wrong. I 
said Lou hadn’t missed a single try for 
the point after touchdown. Gene says 
Lou missed one. We're both right. At 
the time I wrote the column, Lou had 
a perfect record. Later on, however, he 
did mess up a kick. 

Gene’s main reason for his note, he 
says, is to knock Groza’s home town, 
which is Bellaire’s deadly rival. It isn’t 
much of a knock. After all, isn’t a guy 
entitled to miss a try after making 
nearly 30 in a row? 


—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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ERICAN NDIA!” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 








YOU can WIN ! 


CASH PRIZES @ GIFTS in the Higgins Memorial Awards, 


arene for 19 consecutive years by the makers of Higgins American 


rawing Inks. e Junior and Senior 


igh School Students may enter 


classroom work done in drawing ink in the following divisions: 


1. FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 


2. FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 


3. CARTOONING. . 


Entries in the Mechanical Drawing Division which are completed with 
Higgins Ink are eligible for special prizes. e Winning entries in all 
divisions may be used as part of a portfolio to compete for 62 scholar- 
ships. e A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, 
will exhibit entries and award valuable additional prizes. e Get full 
contest details from your art teacher, or write direct to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING. 271 suru srazer, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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The Trolley Always Rings Twice 


In the Netherlands the rear ends of 
streetcars are equipped with mail boxes. 
As the trolley comes by, Dutch citizens 
step out of the house and post their 
letters. Every time the trolley stops at 
the post office, the full boxes are ex- 
changed for empty ones. Not only does 
this traveling postal system speeds up 
delivery, but it relieves the local post- 
man’s “achin’ back” of many tons of out- 
going mail. 

Spic, Spc i, and Stainproof 


Up-to-the-minute dry cleaning estab- 
lishments are offering a new service to 
their clients. They have a chemical 
solution that will make any garment— 
hat, coat, dress, or shoes—water repellent 
and stainproof without damaging the 
fabric or changing its appearance. Looks 
to us as if the cleaning men may put 
themselves out of business. There'll be 
a small future for dry cleaning if every- 
one has a stainproof wardrobe. 

—J.C. 
Calling All DeFore Fans! 


And here’s a story that may cheer 
those who lament the waste of energy 
and enthusiasm many teenagers expend 
on film star fan clubs. Actor Don DeFore 
recently calculated the energy of his 
some 6000 followers and decided to 
put that enthusiasm to work. He asked 
them to go on a collection campaign. 
Their objective: to canvass cellars, at- 
tics, book stores, and private collections 
for copies of all available works by Ger- 
man writers whose books were burned 
by the Nazis. All the books DeFore’s 
fans turn in are being sent to Germany 
where they are distributed to schools by 
U. S. Army officials. 


Keep It Confidential 


Department stores are advertising a 
new gadget for telephones. Called a 
Hush-A-Phone, the device is an im- 
proved telephone silencer that can be 
clamped onto the receiver of your tele- 
phone. The Hush-A-Phone enables you 
to keep your confidential conversations 
strictly confidential. Even a person sit- 
ting next to you can’t hear what you are 
saying when you speak into the Hush- 
A-Phone, This private “sound booth” 
also eliminates surrounding noise and 
makes hearing easier. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have vou heard of somethina ‘hat's “brand 
new’? We'll pay $1 for any item used in this 
column. Address Allen Albright, “What's New” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 37, N. Y. Please sign name, and 
home and school addresses. 


‘ 





A good tip for Better Pictures... FLASH WITH 





GE midgél/ 


G-E Midget Photoffash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots .s5 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 


stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter sists for syns 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 








If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash 
lamps, try G-E Photofloods and use the 
new “Triangle Lighting” method. You'll 
find full details on this in the new G-E 
Data Sheet. Ask your dealer for a copy. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Your date 
with the 


Judges... 





IT’S COMING UP FAST. The judges will be 
there. They will be locking for student work which 
merits Scholastic Awards. Will your water color or 
oil be ready for them? Or your print? Sculpture? 
Costume design? Photographs? 

Young artists and craftsmen have their chance 
to shine this year in 46 great exhibitions. Forty- 
three famous department stores will exhibit the 
blue-ribbon art of 43 regions. Then will follow 
three great national exhibitions: 





The 20th Annual National High School, Art 
Exhibition, Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, May 11-Junel. 


The first National High School Photography 
Exhibition, New York City. (Place and date to be 
announced.) 


The first National High School Industrial Arts 
Fair, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
Illinois. August 17 to September 7. 


DON’T MISS THESE DEADLINES: 


1. Students living in areas holding regional 
- preliminaries must enter work for Art Awards 
through their schools by dates shown on next 


page. 


2. Students living outside of the listed regions 
holding preliminaries must send work direct to 
Scholastic Art Awards, P. O. Box 7380, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., no later than March 24, 1947. 


Students who plan to enter projects for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards must send work 
to Chicago by June 1. 





For details see Art or Industrial Arts rules 
booklets in hands of your teacher, or write to 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark. 





4] 














CHICAGO'S FAMOUS MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. Here will be held the first National High School 
Industrial Arts Fair, from August 17 to September. 7 This Fair will exhibit over 450 student projects that win 
1947 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Entries for Industrial Arts Awards must reach Chicago not later than June 1. 


Co-sponsors of Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions — and Deadlines 


ALABAMA (State) FEB. 13-20 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham | 

ARIZONA (State) FEB. 24-28 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co., Phoenix 

ARKANSAS (State) FEB. 10-15 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA (Northern) FEB. 10-15 
The Emporium San Francisco 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) FEB. 10-15 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 

COLORADO (State) FEB. 10-15 
The May Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) FEB. 3-8 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 

DELAWARE (State) JAN. 20-25 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 

FLORIDA (Central & Southern) FEB. 10-15 
The Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa 

IDAHO (State) FEB. 10-15 


ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
Salt Lake City 


INDIANA (State) FEB. 13-22 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 

1OWA (State) FEB. 10-15 
Younkers, Des Moines 

KANSAS (State) FEB. 10-15 
The Allen W Hinkel Co., Wichita 

LOUISIANA (Siate) FEB. 10-15 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 

MASSACHUSETTS (State) FEB. 10-15 
R. H. White’s, Boston 

MICHIGAN (State) FEB. 10-15 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 

MINNESOTA (State) FEB. 10-15 
Schuneman's Inc., St. Paul 

MISSISSIPP! (State) FEB. 24-28 
R. E Kennington Co., Jackson 

MISSOURI (Eastern) FEB. 10-15 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

MISSOURI (Western) FEB. 10-15 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 

NEBRASKA (Stote) FEB. 10-15 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha 

NEVADA (State) FEB. 10-15 


ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
Salt Lake City 
NEW JERSEY (State) 
lL. Bamberger & Co., Newark 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) FEB. 3-8 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


JAN. 27-FEB. 1 


NEW YORK (Greater New York & Westchester 


County, except Brooklyn JAN. 20-24 

James McCreery & Co. New York City 

NEW YORK (Central Western) FEB. 10-15 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 

NEW YORK (North Central) FEB. 10-15 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 

NEW YORK (Northeastern FEB. 10-15 
Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy 

NEW YORK (South Central FEB. 10-15 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton 

NEW YORK (Western) . FEB. 17-22 
J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo 

OHIO (Northeastern) FEB. 24-28 
The Halle Bros. Co. Cleveland 

OHIO (Southern FEB. 3-8 
The John Sh:'lite Co., Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA (State) FEB. 10-15 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 

OREGON (State JAN. 20-25 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA (Central FEB. 10-15 
Bowman & Co., Harrisburg 

PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern) FEB. 3-8 
Cleland-Simpson Co., Scranton 

PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern JAN. 20-25 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 

PENNSYLVANIA (Western FEB. 3-8 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA (State) FEB. 10-15 
Belk’s, Columbia 

TENNESSEE (State) FEB. 3-8 
Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville 

TEXAS (Northern) FEB. 10-15 
W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 

TEXAS (Southeastern) FEB. 17-22 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Houston 

TEXAS (Sopthwestern) FEB. 10-15 
Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio 

UTAH (State FEB. 10-15 


ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON (State) FEB. 10-15 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WISCONSIN (State) FEB. 10-15 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 

WYOMING (State) FEB. 10-15 


ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 
Salt Lake City 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH. Here will be held the 20th annual National 
Exhibition of High School Art, from May 11 to June 1. This exhibition will display more than 1,200 painting, 
sculpture, craft, and design entries winning 1947 Scholastic Art Awards. Deadline for non-sponsored areas, Mar. 23. 
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THE RAZOR’S EDGE (20th 
Century Fox. Produced by 
Darryl Zanuck. “Directed by 
Edmund Goulding.) 


ad 


The Razor's Edge tackles a mighty 
big subject and tries to answer some 
mighty big questions. Director Edmund 
Goulding and an all-star cast (Tyrone 
Power, Gene Tierney, John Payne, Anne 
Baxter, Clifton Webb, and Herbert 
Marshall) go about their business of 
transforming Somerset Maugham’s 
novel into a movie with great earnest- 
ness. But, for all their good intentions, 
the movie makers have bitten off more 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


than they can chew. The answer the 
film offers to age-old questions about 
the meaning of life seems overly simple. 

The Razor's Edge is the story of Larry 
Darrell (Tyrone Power), an American 
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24 Buffer and 
Grinding Heads! 


Imagine the thrill 
of winning one of these 


48 BRAND-NEW 
DELTA 
POWER TOOLS 





They’re exciting awards in 
the Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts 
Competition 











Your woodworking ability may earn you 
the thrill and distinction of winning a 
popular Delta Power Tool ! 


You are eligible to win, if you are 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth grades. All you do 
is to enter a project of yours —in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition, 


You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving .. . (2) Fur- 
niture Making . . . (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of 
any kind, 

The official rules booklet gives you 
detailed instructions. Ask your shop 
teacher for a free copy. 


Then enjoy the fun of working on your 
entry. It may make you the envy of 
your friends, by winning you a swell 
Delta Power Tool ! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 
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aviator in the first World War. On his 
return to America, Larry finds himself 
unable to settle down in business, Hav- 
ing been close to death, he feels there 
must be something more important in 
life than making money. He feels this 
so strongly that he turns down a good 
job and a beautiful girl (Gene Tierney) 
to go tramping across the world in 
search of a faith in which he can be- 
licve wholeheartedly. 

This is the stuff of which great movies 
are made. But The Razor's Edge is not 
a great movie. It talks about “truth” 
and “faith” in vague terms. 

Further, the dramatic structure of 
the film is weak. Larry’s search for faith 
is shown in a series of rambling epi- 
sodes. His long, lonely struggle seems 
a little unreal, since all we see of this 
struggle are a few brief scenes in French 
cafes. After several earnest conversa- 
tions with an odd assortment of charac- 
ters, Larry appears on a mountain top 
in India. As the sun bursts from behind 
snow-capped peaks, Larry receives a 
vision of “truth.” This moment is the 
natural, dramatic. climax of the story. 
But the film is barely at its halfway 
point. 

Now Larry goes back to civilization 
and uses his “secret” to help his friends 
solve their problems. After Larry has 
done his best for each of his friends, 
author Matigham (Herbert Marshall), 
who acts as a commentator in the pic- 
ture, tells us that Larry has found 
“goodness” and that there is nothing 
greater than goodness. 

If the film had proved this statement, 
it would have been a memorable feat. 
But, as a Holy Man in India tells Larry 
at one point, “the path to salvation is 
as hard to travel as the sharp edge of a 
razor.” Larry’s path is hardly that diffi- 
cult. Because it is not, Larry’s answers 
fai] to convince us. 

Although Tyrone Power, as Larry, is 
as handsome as ever, he seems to lack 
the inner fire that must have driven 
Larry Darrell on, Also, the range of his 
acting is limited. He has one stock ex- 
pression to convey the fact that he is 
deeply moved —a starry-eyed and in- 
tent stare. He uses this stare whether 
he is trying to show that he is fascinated 
by a beautiful girl or experiencing a 
mystical vision. g 

Photography and direction in the film 
are extraordinarily good. 
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E’RE in hot water this week! It all 

began with a Majestic platter, la- 
beled Cool Water, which we reviewed 
a few weeks ago. We gave Cool Water 
a # (Save Your Money) rating. Sev- 
eral of ouf readers raised their hands in 
protest. Thomas Kernohan of Rio Dell, 
Calif. wrote: “I don’t like your rating 
of Cool Water. It’s one of my favorites, 
and the Riders of the Purple Sage are 
one of my favorite bands.” 

Roger Long of Edwardsburg, Mich. 
said: “Your idea of a Sharps and Flats 
column is okay, but the way you jump 


all over hillbilly music is outrageous. | 


Hillbilly music is a symbol of the build- 
ers of America, the hard-working fron- 
tiersmen, the people who put in a real 
hard day’s work. As evening came on 
these pioneers relaxed and expressed 
their sentiments in music which true 
Americans respect to this day. I hope 
you will give hillbilly music a break and 
play fair with it from now on.” 

B. D. M. of Seattle, Wash., wrote: 
“It was very disturbing to me to see 
you rate Cool Water and Have I Told 
You Lately, by Foy Willing, as a poor 
record. Vout Cowboy, which you listed 
as good, is nothing short of jazz. Should 
it be listed as a ‘western ballad’ just 
because it’s about a cowboy? Cool 
Water, to anvone who likes ‘western 
music,’ is one of the best, and is done 


in a fine style by Foy Willing’s band. | 


The flipover, Have I Told You Lately, 


is not a real western ballad, but it | 


seems to be the popular style of cow- 
boy songs. At least, it is closer to being 


a real western ballad than Vout Cowboy | 


will ever be.” 

Hold on, while we rally our forces. 
First of all, B. D. M. is right about Vout 
Cowboy. That song isn’t a western bal- 
lad and-shouldn’t have been listed as 
such, 

But as for “jumping all over hillbilly 
music” (we presume you mean the 
western songs), we count exactly one 
western ballad that came in for a pan- 
ning, besides those panned along with 
Cool Water. We've panned many more 
jazz and swing records. 

We admit that we aren’t impressed 





with many of the western records we | 
play. We do like real westerns — songs | 
that cowboys really sing — sung as they | 


sing them. We don’t like fake westerns | 


made up by people who have never 
been west of New York City. We don’t 
like singers who think that, if they plunk 
a guitar and sing through their noses, 
they’re as good as cowboys. (In case 
anybody’s wondering — yes, we have 


been on a western ranch, and not a 
dude ranch either.) 

We don’t like cowboy songs that 
sound like 100 other cowboy songs, any 
more than we like popular songs that 
sound like every other one we've heard. 

To go back to Cool Water, this is 
one of the better westerns. It has good 
lyrics and a nice melody, and it isn’t 
played in a corny way. But after you've 
played it a few times, you've heard 
everything in the record. Nor does Cool 
Water stack up well with the best cow- 
boy records we’ve heard — records like 
Carl Sandburg’s I Ride an Old Paint, 
Bing Crosby’s Empty Saddles, or Tom 
Glazier’s Cowboy’s Lament. 
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If we compared Cool Water with the 
current crop of cowboy records, we 
might be tempted to give it ++ 
(Good) or perhaps +++ (Best). But 
that would cheapen our +++ rating 
on top-notch records. It would be like 
giving both a “pulp western” and a 
Will James story the same rating. 

We like all kinds of music, Unfortu- 
nately, we don’t think each disc is good. 
If space permitted we could always give 
our reasons. As it is, we can only give a 
brief reaction. 

In a future column we'll go into the 
subject of ratings more thoroughly. 
Meanwhile, let us know what you think 
about our ratings. 
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but not too much! 


TO COMPETE FOR THE 
FAMOUS -Aregezsoe? 
PRIZES IN SCHOLASTIC 

ART AWARDS 


@ Your painting must be in by March 23, 


(Ask your teacher for closing date in your own 


@ Twelve $100 Awards 
g Fifty-three $25 Honorable Mentions 


@ Winners. of the 12 major awards will 
have their work reproduced in full color 
on a part of the big Ingersoll calendars 
distributed all over the nation to schools, 
libraries, etc. 


@ See your art teacher for rules and details 


eIngeisotl THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 








— 





The United States Time Corporation, International Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. ¥. 
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WIN EXTRA 
PRIZE MONEY 









Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? If you 
are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if their entries are on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards, The real reason for using Strathmore is that these 
papers help you get the best results, but extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


1st Prize, $15 ...for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10.. 


. for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore, 


3rd Prize, $5 ...for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore, 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet 


.. for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


ARTIST 
PAPERS & 
BOARDS 








STAMPS 
For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ’ ‘approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 





you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not — to bo If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 


promptly, being an ful to write your name and 
address In the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


wow!!! y $10.00 WORTH OF 








FUN — ONLY 10c! 
What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
Pee shoe ty dry Bad, Ming uli 


French, Cape Jur, ty, Palestine, 
mails, commemora and stamps 
75c. This amasing otter 
—* applicants, on 

ot more than deligh’ 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. £2, Jamestown, New York 


is alse given for 10 for Aw to to serious 








GARCELON STAMP ‘couventt. 


Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 

FOR ONLY A D 
tions, up to eerie 


UNITED STATES STAMPS. eee 
¥0 scious VAPPROVAL 
lighted 











g ae AS 
MYSTIC STAMP “COMPANY. Dept. 78, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


° 





4. DB. EFORD, PP. ©. Box 





POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 


deseriptive spaces; Scott’s 1947 Standard a 

logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appll- 

eants for Foreign Apprevals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, 


WEIRD yt STAMPS AND gy 
Indo China 
aps), Genuine Greenland, si ante 
Bid Porto Rico, Queensland, Senewal ase oh 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, Trai vancore, 

Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines eelenny stamp, 
and genuine Vooe~ maa nk ALL ONLY 10¢ 


See | C ican 
107-8, Northridge, Cal. 














tas hogy ge | 
planes by J. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, jean 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. & 3 k 

129-A William Street, New York City 








RAYMAX, 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 


Including Seychelles, Caymans, Ceylon, Triangle, 
Giant, Midget, Diamond, Odd & Queer Stamps. Every- 
thing 5c with Approvals. 

ALBUMS. SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
REGENT, 316 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. Y., Dept, 90 


= 400 mantra, 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
202% Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, O. 
WORLD’S TINIEST STAMPS 
plus weird Mongolian pictorials included in fine 


cket for only 5c to serious applicants for my 
on -priced approvals. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO. CAMP HILL, PA. 


























VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands--Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all f tage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., ADA. 








Rice Terraces 
Of the Igorrotes 





Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
Philippine stamp of 1935 shows 


rice terraces of the Igorrotes 


HE rice terraces shown on this 1935 

Philippine stamp were built on Luzon 
Island by Igorrote tribes. 

The Igorrotes started building these 
rice terraces about 1000 A.D., after the 
Malays invaded Luzon. The Malays 
drove the Igorrotes from the rich low- 
lands to the mountains. The Igorrotes 
had to find a way to grow rice for food 
on the rocky mountainsides so they de- 
veloped the terraces. 

It is believed that a great many of 
the terraces were constructed in the 
16th century with the help of Chinese 
and Japanese colonists trom the Luzon 
lowlands. These Chinese and Japanese 
had been members of a pirate colony 
established on Lingayen Gulf. This is 
the same spot where MacArthur landed 
in 1944, as the first step in the recon- 
quest of the islands. 

These early Chinese and Japanese 
were brought to Luzon about 1574 by 
the Chinese pirate, Limahong. He 
wanted to set up a kingdom in the 
Philippines. First he tried to establish 
his colony in Manila but was turn:d 
away by the Spaniards. Then he sett] »d 
on Lingayen Gulf. 

When the Chinese government ¢ is- 
covered that Limahong was sending 
his pirate raiders out from Luzon, they 
sent war junks to look for him. Spanish 
war ships joined the Chinese fle:t. 
Limahong heard of the large approach- 
ing fleet and fled, leaving his colonists* 
to defend themselves. The colonists 
took to the mountains and joined the 
Igorrote tribes. 

During World War II the Igorrotes 
suffered greatly while we fought to re- 
capture the Philippines from the Japa- 
nese. Toward the war’s end, the Japa- 
nese made their last stand in the 
mountains of northern Luzon. The 
Igorrotes were forced to work in labor 
gangs. The Japanese also robbed them 
of rice, livestock, and other foods, Thou- 
sands of Igorrotes starved to death. To- 
day they are still in great need of help. 
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Literal Translation 
“Now, boys and girls,” said a teacher, 
“I want you to be very still — so still 
that you can hear a pin drop.” 
For a minute all was still, and a little 
boy shouted, “Let her drop!” 


Los Angeles Sehool Journal 













| BARRON'S | QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOKS 
ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 








At your favorite Seckstere « or order direct from 


BARRON'S REGENTS SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn10, New York 





FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle 
also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 

with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. 4 

chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, ! 7, 





_- . aan. a 
INDIA 
te approval applicants. 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box S2R, Bayonne, N. J. 


remiums with purchases. 



















Pick 25¢ worth of st stamps from our 

rst U.S. approval selection. Spe- 

cial illustrated lists tneluded, 
S. W. E i CO. 

38 Park Row, New York (7), W.-Y. 










, say What 
“1You Please! 


\ Mp 
| \IN 


\ 
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« « « and that’s what we mean! This 


| letters column, a regular feature of all 





editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


1 Alaska Bids for Statehood (Sept. 
30 issue) Dr. Ernest Gruening’s name 
is written — Ernest L. Gruening. In 
Who's Who in the News (same issue) 
his middle initial is H. Which is 
correct? 

Here in Hawaii our class finds your 
magazine very interesting and informa- 
tive. Other magazines for high school 
students are too childish. Aloha. 

Rose Omine 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dr. Gruening’s middle name _ is 
Henry. The typesetter who slipped the 
Alaskan Governor an L. for his middle 
initial must have been concentrating 
on “the importance of being Ernest.” 

oO o °o 

Readers from Crockett, California; 
Detroit, Michigan; Lowville, New York, 
and Dayton, Ohio, have written to ask 
us to solve the fascinating mystery 
posed by “The Pen.” Most of them said 
something like this: 

In “The Pen” (November 11 issue), 
author John Hersey left the readers in 
my class puzzled. Would it be possible 
to give us a more definite clue as to 
what happened to the pen? 

Lorraine Zecher 
Lowville (N. Y.) Free Academy 


It’s going out on a limb to speak tor 
an author, so look out below! We be- 
lieve that Mr. Hersey meant to pique 
his readers’ curiosity by his ending, as 
Frank Stockton did in “The Lady or 
the Tiger.” You remember that the 
hero (or victim) of that story was a 
man who was forced to open one of 
two doors. Behind one was a beautiful 
princess; behind the other was a man- 
eating tiger. He was given no clue as 
to which was which, and as the story 
ends he opens a door, and the reader 
is left to wonder forever whether he 
was married or eaten. Mr. Hersey’s 
readers will always be curious to know 
who the thief was. If they have faith in 
Sibly, they will believe it was not he. 

We are pleased to know of so much 
interest in the story. Thank you. 
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theyre really lovely! 


You Can Hand-Decorate Fabrics 
Like This . . . Easily, Inexpensively! 


You don’t have to be an artist — just follow 
the easy directions in the Prang Textile 
Color Kit. Ready-cut stencils make it simple, 
and bright, washable, dry cl ble colors 
add sparkle and beauty to your blouses, 
scarfs, hankies! For a small cost you can 
wear clothes and accessories with that ex- 
pensive specialty-shop look! You'll be the 
envy and admiration of your friends, and 
you'll save money too! Send for the “DO 
IT YOURSELF” booklet, only 25c! It’s packed 
with ideas and shows you how simple it is 
to use Prang Textile Colors. 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 
$900 in Prizes 


given away by The American Crayon Com- 
pany in the National Scholastic Contest 
Come into the contest and win one of these 
awards 





Pictorial Award 
For the best examples of pictorial art: in 
water color, crayon, dry chalk, painting, 
charcoal, Payons, Pastello, Sketcho, 6 prizes 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third, and 
ten other prizes. 


Award for Decorated Fabrics 


For the best examples of design on cloth 
using Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons 
or Tempera. 3 prizes each—$25 First; $15 
Second; $10 Third and five other prizes. 


Poster Award 


For the best posters on any subject, 3 prizes 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third and 
five other prizes 


SEND TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Dept. $-16 Sandusky, 


Please send me your folio of “‘Winning Art 


Ohio 








Ideas” to help me win a prize. 
Name 

Address 

City State 
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You Like 
To Bet 
If you'd like to be an archi- 


tect, commercial artist, display or interior dec- 
orator, stylist, designer, occ ti 


P ° 








| therapist, 
arts and crafts teacher, or adopt any profession 
in which art is an important background, you 
may find it a big help to — 


Winning an award brings 
honor to your school — may have an important 
effect on your future career—and you win 
actual cash as well. $225 Cash Prizes for Gen- 
eral Design. $75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting. 
Ask your teacher or write Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards 


Rules booklet. . 


USE PRIZE WINNING PRODUCTS 
TO HELP YOU WIN 


Artista Tempera, Artista Wa- 
ter Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint are all Gold Medal 
products —so named because they have won 
gold medal awards wherever exhibited. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 

















Refund 


Tompkins was passing the plate in 
church. A woman hurried in, dropped 
a coin in the plate, and moved on. 

Tompkins was at the last pew when 
the woman came bustling back. She 
snatched the coin and started for the 
church door. 

Tompkins grabbed her. “Look here,” 
he said. “Why do you come in here, 
drop a coin in the plate, then take it 
out again and leave?” 

The woman shook him off indignant- 


ly, “I’m in the wrong church,” she said. 
Capper’s Weekly 


Dog Story 

Brodhead, Ky.—Charles Hurt, agent 
of the local Railway Express Agency 
stared gloomily outside the express office 
as he pondered his predicament. A ship- 
ment of live bees had just arrived, con- 
signed to Henry Crawford who lived 
several miles away in a remote section of 
farmland. Crawford had no phone; it 
was Sunday and delivery was impos- 
sible. A postal netice was no help as it 
would take at least two days before 
Crawford got his mail and came to call. 
Hurt gazed apprehensively at his 1946 
version of Pandora’s box. 

Just then he spied Crawford’s dog 
outside with some food. As the ani- 
mal ate, he wrote a note and attached 
it to the dog’s collar, then shooed the 
dog home. 

Within an hour, Crawford was at the 
express office to claim his bees, stating 
that the trick had worked well, but that 
his dog, who had remained at home, 
was a bit puzzled by the whole affair. 


News Bureau, Railway Express Agency 


Like a Barrel? 


A fat lady stepped on the scales not 
knowing they were out of order. The 
indicator stopped at 75 pounds. 

An inebriated gent who had ‘just 
emerged from the corner tappy watched 
her intently. “My gosh,” he marveled. 
“She's hollow!” 


Alexander Animator 
Can’t Complain 


A spy at Little, Brown (book publish- 
ing company) reports that one of their 
hoity-toitiest English authoresses had 
just swept out onto Beacon Street when 
a bemused pedestrian bumped into her 
squarely amidships. He apologized 
profusely, but she froze him with a look, 
and muttered: “How gauche!” 

“Simply fine, lady,” answered the 


pedestrian. “How gauche it with you?” 
Bennett Cerf in Magazine Digest 
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NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 


Here’s something all your classmates will 
really go for! Be Photo-Craft’s represent- 
ative for excitingly different “friendship” 
photoes copied from graduation portraits. 
They'll catch on fast, they’re » steal at 
$1.50 @ dozens. And you keep 306 on every 
order. You'll make scores of sales just 
between classes! 


FREE outfit! 






FREE samples! 


put you om the way to all the extra cash 
you need. Write TODAY ! 


PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON !, OHIO — 





CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 
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Sell_ your School Classmates the 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS “in ihe 
» Lowest we 








class- 


SENIORS: Set, eur 
mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
40% commission. Lowe; ree 
cards and sample kit. Write today to 
Sn ile att 1425 E. Elm 8t., Scran- 








FREE CATALOG 70 4im9? po 























YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weep SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you’re 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays td keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It’s 
smart to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 














PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 





-BLEMISHES - 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 














Punctual Pupil 
Teacher (to new pupil): “Now, I 
hope you thoroughly understand the im- 
portance of punctuation.” 
Pupil: “Oh, yes, indeed. I always get 
to school on time.” 


Teachers Digest 


Says Which? 


A switchboard operator in a down- 


town Federal building greeted an early 
morning caller with the usual salutation: 


“Good morning, Olympic National 
Forest:” 
There was no response, so after a 


brief wait the operator repeated the 
salutation. 

Immediately a voice asked: 
tree is speaking?” 


“Which 
Magazine Digest 


Plainly Speaking 

Horace Greeley, famous newspaper 
editor, was once asked this question by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Horace, how do you figure when a 
lecture is a success?” 

Greeley replied: “When more people 
stay in than go out.” 


From Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader 


Popular Boy 


Chicago kids think Chicago adults 
are unfair to organized Roy Rogers fans! 
Reason why: Over a thousand Chicago 
children were unable to attend a lunch- 
eon given for Roy Rogers by his fan 
club. The place was packed by adults 
who, when they found the invitations 
limited to members of the club only, 
sent in dues, and joined just so they 
could meet Roy. 


Dear Sir 


In Hollywood, Frank Sinatra showed 
Irving Hoffman a fan letter with the fol- 
lowing verse scribbled on the back of 
the envelope: “The Dream Who’s on the 
Beam. . . . God made the horse. .. . 
God made the fox, and God made Frank 
for us bobby-sox. . . . Semper Sinatra. 

. Postman Hear My Plea — Send me 


Frankie, Cc. ob.” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 





Nofziger in The Newspaper PM 
“So — planning on sneaking out tonight, eh?” 














Is it dry and brittle . . . messy iooking ... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


mitcould 
hen iTeou 
Mook like THis # 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 


| resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 


not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 


| ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
| For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 








| noons, NBC Network 


| 2 NETWORK SHOWS! 
| “The Adventures of 


root Company, Inc., SM-1, Ruffalo 8 N. V 


Get wilde od 





TUNE IN... 





Seant WEii O0F08t Sting 


WILDROOT 


Sam Spade” Sunday CREAM-OIL 

evenings, CBS Net- HAIR tomic 
work; King Cole Trio : 
Time” Saturday after- Hi 

















YOU CAN 


a.ways spot A CHAMPION 





BASKETBALL 


A real star in basketball has many qualities .. . 
shrewdness ... speed ... coordination . . . stamina. 
But, above all else, he has that “extra something” 
which makes him stand out even above good play- 
ers. And you'll find that an “extra something” is 
what makes PLANTERS PEANUTS a real star 
among good things to eat. When you start munch- 
ing these fresh, crisp, salted peanuts, it’s hard to 
stop—they’re so delicious! And it’s good to know, 
while you’re eating them, that you are storing 
away extra energy from one of the finest vitamin 
foods. You get a big bagful of PLANTERS for 
only a nickel. And remember, you can get the 
popular new PLANTERS Mixed Nuts in handy 
10c bags as well as in vacuum-packed glass .jars. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Follow the Leader (pp. 5, 6) 


AIMS 

1. To consider the qualities that make good leaders in 
school, in the community, state, and nation. 

2. To point up the importance of both leadership and 
“followship.” ; 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1, An interesting discussion might be based on various 
leaders in the national scene. Ask the class to comment on 
a group such as President Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, 
General Eisenhower, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sen. Rob- 
ert Taft, John L. Lewis, etc. 

' What qualities have made these people leaders? Which 
of them are the best leaders — and why? With which of 
them would you most like to work closely? 

2. If book reports are a regular part of your class sched- 
ule, you might suggest book reports on biographies that 
will tie in with the subject of leadership. Books such as the 
following could be recommended: 

Born to Command (The Story of General Eisenhower), 
by Helen Nicolay. Appleton-Century, 1945. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, by Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb. Julian Messner, Inc. 1944. 

Columbus Sails, by C. Walter Hodges. Coward McCann, 
Inc. 1939. 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg.. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1926. 


Shop Talk (p. 12) 
ACTIVITY 


If you are planning a lesson on newspapers or current 
events, you may find these two articles a way of introducing 
your discussion, Have students read the dialogue in “Shop 
Talk,” but before they read the definition of terms listed, 
find out what they already know about “red tape,” “fili- 
buster,” “Civil Service,” etc. Let’s hope you will be surprised 
at their knowledge but, if not, have the students study and 
then discuss the definitions. Reading the interview with 
Roberta Waite, “Congressman’s Secretary” (p. 7), might 
also whet interest in learning political terminology. 






























Target for Tonight (p. 8) gage 
AIMS AND ACTIVITY 


Homework is a bug-a-boo for both students and teachers. 
While New Year’s resolutions are in order, use them as an 


impetus for inspiring your students to attack the problem 
of study with efficiency and thoroughness. 

If you find it practicable, consult another teacher about an 
assignment which he is giving your students in another sub- 
ject. With his suggestion as to procedure, set up your class- 
room as an ideal study hour with proper light, quiet, and 
reference and work materials. Your students will not only 
have the pleasure of finishing their homework, but will also 
learn how rapidly their work can be done under the proper 
conditions. If this suggestion is not feasible, you might de- 
vote a period to supervising one of your own homework 
assignments. 

Perhaps for a two weeks’ period of time you could spend 
five minutes at the beginning of each classroom period dis- 
cussing the problems encountered in doing homework and 
ways of combatting them. 


The Theme’s the Thing {p. 9) 
AIMS 


1. To analyze the movies from the standpoint of central 
idea or conflict. 

2. To determine whether or not a theme is presented 
logically and purposetully in order to increase one’s under- 
standing of the meaning of life. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Well-directed discussion is the most logical way of attack- 
ing the subject of this article. Adolescents should have had 
no difficulty in understanding the practical aspects of movie 
production, but when they come to the analytical judgment 
of the meaning of a plot, they may flounder about and lose 
the most important aspect of the whole thing. Few will be 
unable to outline the story of a movie, but watch the blank 
expressions when you ask what the theme of a particular 
movie was! 

Ask the class to choose three or four recent movies for 
discussion. Make sure that each student has seen one of 














COMING NEXT WEEK 


January 13, 1947 


The Minutes Stand Approved — Lead article on the 
duties of a club secretary; sample forms for writing 
up minutes of meeting, writing letters of invitation 
and thanks to guest speakers. 

Make a Note of It — How to take notes in class, in read- 
ing, and in club meetings.* 

Seventh article in series on “How to Judge Motion 
Pictures” — Realism in the Movies. 

Letter Perfect — Answering “Help Wanted” ads by 
letter; Personal Information Sheet. 

Are You Spellbound? — Contractions, 

Also Shop Talk, Learn to Think Straight, Slim Syntax, 
quiz, short story, Boy dates Girl, etc. 











those selected: Gallant Journey, Gas House Kids, Caesar 
and Cleopatra, Best Years of Our Lives, Sister Kenny, The 
Searching Wind, or any others selected by popular interest. 
Confine your discussion to these. 

What is the central idea of the movie? 

What two (or more)eforces do you find in conflict in the 
movie? 

What is the motivating desire of the main character? 

Does the main character achieve his desire? Did ~he de- 
serve to achieve it? 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


AIMS 

1. To become familiar with the contents of a good letter 
of application. 

2. To practice writing letters of application for part-time 
positions which the students may fill within the next few 
months. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Remind your students that getting a job is a matter of 
personal salesmanship. The commodity is one’s self, and a 
good letter of application does much to attract the favor- 
able attention of a prospective employer. 

A discussion of form and content should certainly pre- 
cede the practice of writing. The blackboard may be of help. 
If you are fortunate enough to have a student who is ap- 
plying for an actual job and one who is eager to have the 
advice and help of his classmates, use his qualifications and 
data as an example for what should be included on a Per- 
sonal Information Sheet. He will probably be grateful for 
the help and his chaonecta »s will take more interest in dis- 
cussing an actual position to be filled. Sketch out the material 
on the blackboard as it is supplied. Students often feel the 
need of the visual and concrete approach. 

Either have your students bring want ads from local 
newspapers or have enough clipped ads gn hand. Betore 
writing, the student should select a “help wanted” ad which 
fits his interests and qualifications. Now let each student 
bend all his efforts toward securing that position by writing 
his own letter of application. 

If there is time, let the students exchange papers and be- 
come critical “employers.” Give a few of these “employers” 
a chance to tell the class why they would or would not be 


interested in the person who wrote the letter as a future 
employee. Keep the discussion impersonal, but bring out as 
many factors as possible about good letters’ of application. 





THANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTERS 


The editors of Practical English welcome your comments, 
criticisms, and suggestions at all times. Now that we are 
approaching the end of our first semester as one of the 
Scholastic Magazines family, we are particularly eager to 
know the opinions of our teacher subscribers — which articles 
and column features you find most useful in the classroom, 
which are most popular with the students, and what articles 
you would suggest for the second semester. We believe that, 
with the interested help of our teacher subscribers, we can 
make Practical English a better magazine each succeeding 
semester, 

We have already received numerous teacher letters — 
many of hearty enthusiasm, some of valuable constructive 
criticism. We appreciate all of them and hope that an ex- 
change of ideas may be helpful. 

Here below are some of the comments received recently. 
Ineluded is one student letter which we were very proud 
to receive! 

Practical English has already done much to motivate the 
study of English in our commercial classes. We are achiev- 
ing greater correlation between English and the business 
subjects — and the students like it. I often refer to the maga- 
zine in my stenography classes. Particularly useful are “Let- 
ter Perfect” (and the other letter writing articles), “Are You 
Spellbound?” and “Shop Talk.” Congratulations on all of it! 
~ Martha V. Johnson, Chairman Commercial Dept., Nauga- 
tuck (Conn.) High School. 

° o o 

I have been using Practical English as a basic text for a 
class in remedial composition. This group, usually allergic 
to English, is really enjoying it. My class in journalism is 
finding the magazine useful, too. — Barbara Huston, English 
Dept., Bremerton (Wash.) High School. 


o ° ° 


Practical English in my opinion is certainly a top-notcher. 
We use it in school for some of our English lessons. The 
articles are always so simply written that even a dim-wit 
could understand them. . . . I have an idea for a new column 
that I would like you to think over. I am sure that a column 
recommending the book of the month or week would be 
appreciated by all the teen-age readers. In closing, I want 
to say that I certainly find your magazine a source of in- 
formation, help, and enjoyment. — Catherine Tennyson, 10A, 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(In our reply to Catherine we said: “We had to smile over 
your comment that our articles ‘are so simply written that 
even a dim-wit could understand them,’ but we know ex- 
actly what you mean. Yours is one of the nicest compliments 
Practical English could receive. Our aim is to make every 
article understandable and interesting to every reader.”) 





Answers to “Who? Which? What?” (p. 12) 


Letter Perfect: 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-a. 

Target for Tonight: 1-d, c, a, b; 2-a, c, d, b; 3-c, b, a, d. 

Strangers in the Crowd: 1-falkative, 2-skeptical, %-hopeless, 
4-enthusiasm, 5-cheerful. ®t 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH published weekly, September through May inclusive | a during school om pe at Christmas and Mid mia-y&e. Application ae — 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


A Look at Our Schools, by Paul R. 
Mort and William S. Vincent. Cattell 
& Co., 1946. 115 pp., $1.50. 


Although the authors disclaim any al- 
liance with special schools of educa- 
tional thought, they are unmistakably 
forward-looking in their attempt to ex- 
plain and justify modern education to 
the taxpayer. Throughout their book, 
the schools of today are contrasted with 
the 1900 model. 

“Today,” say Mort and Vincent, “not 
only the studious, but all the children 
go to school. And with all the children 
old methods were found unsuccessful, 
not only with those who are not most 
studious, but even with the studious.” 
Chapter and verse in the new approach 
to children are cited in pages which 
Cover reading, writing, arithmetic, char- 
acter, discipline, and discovering the 
talents of pupils. 

Since the book is brief, clear, and in- 
expensive, teachers may safely refer it to 
parents associations. Its widespread 
reading will do much to stifle the gasps 
of dismay every time the community 
learns of some new departure from the 
horse and buggy days of education. 


Abe Lincoln and His Times, 1809-1865, 
by the Editors of Look and Enid La- 
Monte Meadowcraft, Crowell, 1946. 
94 pp., $2.50. 


There is no end of additions to Lin- 
coln literature. But that is no cause for 
distress, if the contributions have the 
merit of this new pictorial biography of 
the great President. 

The editors carry us from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the funeral cortege of 
Lincoln via photographs, engravings, 
reproductions of contemporary paint- 
ings, magazine illustrations, and news- 
paper cuts. There is a page of picture 
credits which will satisfy mature readers 
who want to know the sources for this 
exceptionally well edited study. 

Elementary school social studies 
teachers will chee: the appearance of 
this volume. The text which accom- 
panies the pictures is intended to meet 
the reading abilities of the seven-to- 
fourteen-year-old. Teachers of slow 
learners in the high schools will find the 
pictures a challenge to youngsters who 
read poorly. If they accept the chal- 
lenge, they will be met on fair ground 
for the vocabulary will not stump the 
youngster who is interested in a story 
which he can see and almost feel. 


The Real F.D.R., edited by Clark Kin- 
naird, Citadel Press, 1945. 122 pp., 
$2.50. 

Turning the pages of the family al- 
bum is an indoor sport enjoyed by count- 
less Americans. It is to be hoped that 
a large number of American families 
will add to their collection the slender 
volume which contains 200 photographs 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt from his first 
to his last year. The book also contains 
a collection of anecdotes about F.D.R., 
selections from his speeches, and a biog- 
raphy. 

Teachers will find the book a fine 
source for vitalizing instruction in re- 
cent American and World History. High 
school students will turn its pages avid- 
ly, for the photographs are likely to in- 
spire a desire to know more about the 
man who has made an _ ineradicable 
mark on the pages of history. 


Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 9istributed by Simon 
& Schuster, 1946. 314 pp., $6. 

Those who are repelled by cubism 
will get no further than the wrapper 
of this volume. It would be a mistake, 
however, to give up at this point, be- 
cause Barr’s collection contains plates 
which reproduce the work of Pablo 
Ruiz Picasso in most of the media and 
techniques which he has used. Here 
you will find “Two Acrobats with a 
Dog” (Paris, 1905), recognizable as 
such, and the famous “Guernica” 
(Spain, 1937), which depicts the de- 
struction of the Basque town by German 
bombers in. the Spanish Civil War. 

More than 300 plates, some of them 
in color, are chronologically arranged 
and accompanied by an understandable 
text. This handsomely produced volume 
is the most comprehensive to appear on 
this controversial artist. It merits a place 
in any library which contains a good 
collection of art books. : 


Teaching English Usage, by Robert C. 
Pooley. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Mono- 
graph No. 16. D. Appleton-Century, 
1946. 265 pp., $2. 


In this volume Professor Pooley has 
collected and revised his numerous con- 
tributions on the subject of English 
usage. He has sought a “middle ground” 
between purism and anarchy, upon 
which English teachers may safely stand 
in dealing with questions of usage. Part 


3-T 


I is devoted to the historical back- 
ground, and Part II handles facts about 
usage. There are chapters on the sources 
of usage information and problems in 
English grammar and syntax. The con- 
cluding section is most valuable, for it 
attacks directly the procedures for 
teaching correct English to elementary, 
junior, and senior high school students. 

Throughout the book general state- 
ments are illustrated concretely. The 
style is highly readable and will attract 
the busy teacher. The pedagogue 
trapped by the society of “he don't-ers” 
will find relief in the practical approach 
of Professor Pooley. 


American Scriptures, by Carl Van Doren 
and Carl Carmer. Boni and Gaer, 
1946. 302 pp., $3.75. 


While the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were signing, Ben- 
jamin Franklin looked at the sun painted 
on the back of Washington’s chair, and 
said: “I have often . . . looked at that 


sun . . . without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting. But 
now ...I1 have the happiness to know 


that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
It is in this spirit of optimism that two 
American literary lights have under- 
taken the presentation in book form of 
their distinguished radio series. 

They have arranged the historical ma- 
terials topically. In the section devoted 
to heroes, there are accounts of Wash- 
ington at the Delaware, The Bon 
Homme Richard, and Stonewall Jack- 
son. The section on principles contains 
the Bill of Rights, comments by fighters 
for freedom of the press, and Carl 
Schurz on True Americanism. There are 
chapters on Statesmen, Family Letters, 
Monuments, The West, and Songs. The 
quotations have the timelessness of great 
literature, and the surrounding commen- 
tary by the authors contributes to the 
dramatic impact. 

The selections are uniformly brief, 
and most of them can be read to a 
high school class in less than five 
minutes. Teachers of English and Social 
Studies will find this a rich source book 
from whicl. to draw accurate and ex- 
citing vignettes of our past. Forty-eight 
reproductions of great American paint- 
ings add to the dignity of the work. 


Free Teaching Aids. Science teach- 
ers will want to make use of the free 
and low-cost materials available from 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for the 
pamphlet, Teaching Aids. It is a cata- 
logue of booklets on science, home eco- 
nomics, news about scholarships, films, 
charts, and bulletins. Much of the ma- 
terial can be used in the classroom and 
as supplementary reading. 





Janvary 6, 1947 


Near Subeusiben amit 


View Yeon We sincerely 
hope 1947 wll prove a good year Jon 
you mn every way. Foe ourselves, we could 
osk nothing bettee than the couitinued pleasves 
ot suum you aud your pups. 


qt you hove uot already seut in 
Your revtwal foe uext hem, the card 


euclosed m this issue wakes that fasy dodo, 
The Stest issue of the sscoud teem goes te 
pRess soou . G+ would help us greatly mn 


planning if you would let us have your 


devutotive Reutwal vow. The number 
does ust hawe +e bs final, you kuow — 


he can bs nevised later. 


For a very pleasant Speing teem, 
our continuing best wishes. Foe mailing 
the tuclosed card today (if your 2eutwal 


Is not al ready in/, OUR sinceaze thauks | 


Geredially ) 
Seholastz Wagariues 





3 wt ‘eer oe a F 
Bk a Tae AS ARTY cdi Pe i 
TOPE oe ETA ahd Se ig a EE eo ae 


News and 


Magna Carta Again. The Library of 
Congress has placed on exhibition in 
Washington the Lacock Abbey copy of 
the Magna Carta, to remain for two 
years. The Great Charter, which King 
John signed at Runnymede in 1215, 
was revised three times in the ensuing 
ten years. The Lacock Abbey copy is 
one of tv» authentic copies of the 1225 
revision, For 700 years it remained at 
Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, where it was 
used by Sir William Blackstone in 1759 
in writing his documentary on the 
Charter. Recently it was presented to 
the British Museum, which has loaned 
it to the Library of Congress through 
a special act of Parliament. 

Journeys Behind the News. A contri- 
bution to the political education of 
radio sem is being made weekly by 
the University of Denver, Recent 
broadcasts have been “The United Na- 
tions in Action,” “Eliminating Eoo- 
nomic Warfare,” and “Peace Is More 
Than Politics.” The scripts have been 
mimeographed and supplemented by 
test questions, suggestions for discus- 
sion, and a bibliography. They are 
practicable for classroom use in the 
senior high schools, (“Journeys Behind 
the News,” The Sdtial Science Founda- 
tion of the University of Denver. Yearly 
st bscription, $1. Single copies, 5c.) 

Radio Scripts on Current Problems— 
Two new series of radio scripts on cur- 
rent world problems have been pre- 
pared by,Gretta Baker, who formerly 
directed Scholastic broadcasts on the 
Mutual network, 

Series Number 1 is written in the 
form of a round table discussion for 
three speakers and a chairman. Current 
titles include (1) “Can.We Get Along 
with Russia?” (2) “Are We Heading 
for World War III?” (3) “What's Be- 
hind the China Problem?” The series of 
eight scripts may be secured for 50c 
from Radio Department, The American 
Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y. Separate scripts 10c each. 

Series Number 2 is concerned with 
the problem of postwar Germany. Dia- 
logue is simply written for three or four 
characters. Scripts are available. with- 
out charge from the Radio Department, 
Society for Prevention of Werld War 
III, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Teachers in the New York area will 
also be interested in a new radio course 
offered by Miss Baker at Town Hall 
beginning January 15 and running for 
eight weeks. Details may be obtained 
from the Workshops Division, Town 
Hall, 125 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








